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Literature. 
THE NORSEMAN. 


BY: GERALD MASSEY. 


A swartby strength, with face of light, 

As dark sword-iron is beaten bright : 

A brave frank look, with health a-glow, 

Bonny blue eyes and open brow ; 

His friend he welcomes heart-io-band, 

Bat foot to foot his foe must stand ; 

A man who will face to bis last breath 

The sternest facts of life and death : 
This is the daring Norseman. 


The wild wave-motion, weird and strange, 

Rocks io bim : seaward he must range. 

For life is just a mighty lust 

To wear away witb use, not rust. 

Though bitter wintry cold the storm, 

The fire within him keeps bim warm. 

Kiogs quiver at his flag uofarled : 

The sea-king’s master of the world : 
Conquering comes the Norseman. 


He hides, at heart of his rough life, 

A world of sweetness for the wife ; 

From bis rude breast a babe may press 

Soft milk of homano tenderness, 

Make his eyes water, his heart dance, 

And sunrise in bis countenance : 

Io merry mood bis ale he quaffs 

By fireligbt, and bis joliy beart laughs: 
The lithe great-hearted Norseman. 


But when the battle-trumpet rings, 

His soul’s a war-horse clad with wings! 

He drioks delight io with the breath 

Of battle and the dust of death ! 

The axes redden, spring the sparks, 

Blood-radiant grow the grey mail sarks : 

Such blows might batter, as they fell, 

Heaven’s gates, or baret the booms of hell : 
So fights the fearless Norseman. 


The Norseman’s King must stand up tall ; 
A head that could be seen o’er all ; ‘ 
Mainmast of Batt'e! when the 


palatable ; some people may like it better than beef. aod may feed apon 
it with the liveliest satisfaction ; but when it is fairly and del berately 
put to us, it must be admitted even by such as like Veal the best. that 
Veal is but an immatare production of natare. I take Veal, therefore, 
as the emblem of Immaturity ; of that which is now in a stage out of 
which it must grow; of that which, as time goes on, will grow oldef, 
will probably grow betier, will certainly grow very different. That is 
what I meaa by Veal. 

And now, my reader and friend, you will discern the subject about 
which I trast we are to have some pleasant and not unprofitable thought 
togetber. You will readily believe that my subject is not that material 
Veal which may be bebeld and purchased in the butchers’ shops. I am 
not now to treat of‘its varied qualities, of the sustecance which it yields, 
of the price at which it may be prasraet, or of tLe laws according to 
which that price riees and falls. 1 am not going to take you to the green 
fielis in which the creature which yielded the veal was fed, or to discourse 
of the blossoming bawthorn hedges from whose midst it was reft away. 
Neither shali I speak of the rustic life, the toils, cares, and fancies of the 
Yarm-bouse near which it spent its brief lifetime. The Veal of which I 
intend to speak is Moral Veal, or (to speak with entire accuracy), Veal 
Intellectual, Moral, and Adsthetical. By Veal I understand the imma- 
tare productions of the human mind; immature compositions, imma- 
ture opinions, feelings, and tastes. I wish to think of the work, the views, 
the fancies, the emotions, which are yielded by the human scul in ite 
immatare stages ; while the calf (so to speak) is only growing into the 
ox; while the clever boy, with bis absurd opinions and feverish feelings 
and fancies, is developing into the mature and sober-minded man. Aud 
it I could but rightly set out the thoughts which have at many different 
times occurred to me on this matter, if one cou!d ca'ch and fix the vague 
glimpeee and passiog intuitious of solid unchanging truth, if the subject 
on which one bas thought long and felt deeply were always that on which 
one could write best, and could bring out to the sympathy of others 
what a man himeelf has felt, what an excellent essay this would be! But 
it will not be so ; for as I uy to wrasp the thoughts I would set out, they 
melt away aod elude me. It is like trying to catch aud keep the raia- 
bow hues you have seen the sunshine cast upon the epray of a waterfall, 
when you try to catch the tone, the thoughts, the feelings, the atmo- 
sphere of early you'h. 

There can be no question at all as to the fact, that clever young men 
and women, when their minds begin to open, when they begia to think 
for themselves, do pass through a stage of meutal development which 
they by-and-bye qui'e outgrow ; and entertain opinions and beliefs, and 
feel emotions, on which afterwards they look back with no sympathy or 
approva!. Thisis a fact ascertain as that a calf grows into an ox, or 
that veal, if spared to grow, will become beef. But no analogy between 
the material aad the moral must be pushed too far. There are poiats of 
difference between material and moral Veal. A calf kaows it is a calf. 
It may think iteelf bigger and wiser than an ox, but it kaows it ie not aa 
ox. Aod if it be a reasonable calf, modest, and free from prejadice, it is 
well aware that the joints it will yield after its demise, will be very dif- 
ferent from those of the stately aod well-consolidated ox which ramia- 
ates in the rich pasture near it, But the human boy often thiaks he is a 
mao, and even more than aman. He fancies that his men'al statare is 
as big and as solid as it willever become. He fancies that his mental pro- 
dactioos—the poems and e-saye he writes, the political aod social views 
be forms, the moods of feeling with which he regards thiags—-are jast 
what they may always be, just what they oughtalways to be. If spared 
in this world, and if he be one of those whom years make wiser, the day 
comes when he Jooks back with amazement and shame on those early 
menta! productions. He disceras now how im maé ire, absurd, aud e@ctrav:- 
= they were ; in brief, how vealy. But at the tim+, he had aot the 

east idea that they were so. He bad entire confidence ic himself; not 
a miegiving as to hie own ability and wisdom. You, clever youog stadent 
of eighteen years old, when you wrote your prize eseay, fancied that ia 
thought and style it was very like Macaulay ; and not Macaulay ia that 
stage of vea'y brilliancy io which he wrote his essay on Milton, not 
Macaulay the fairest and most promising of calves, but Macaulay the 
statelicst and most beautiful of oxen. Well, read over you essay now at 
thirty, and tell as what you thiak of it. And you, clever, warm-hearted 
enthusiastic yoaog preacher of twenty-foar, wrote your sermoa ; it was 
very —— very brilliant in style, and you sever thought vut that 
be felt 


Grew miry red with bloody raia ; it wou by mature-minded Coristian people as suiting their case, 
weapon for the fight, as trae to their inmost experience. You could not see wh Zou might 
Until bis knuckles all grew white ! pot preach as well as a man of forty. if people in middle age bad 
Their baoner-staff be complained that, eloquent as your preas»ing was, they found it saited 
If double handful for the rest, them better and ted them more to listen to the 
When “follow me” cries the Norseman. gam on ipa Ave woald ph emp 
feeliag you might aps have attriba to maay ves 
Valiant and true, as Sagas tell, gather thas tas treo enn: Bat now, , find out the yellow 
The Noreemen hated lies like bell ; mauuscript, aod read it caretally qver ; aad [ will veotare to say, that 
Hardy from cradie to the grave, ‘ if you were a really clever and eloqueat io an ambi- 
Twas their religion to be brave ; tioas and rhetorical style —_ ~ 80 the spontaneous 
Great silent fighting men, whose fervour of your beart and readiness you will feel 


One saw bis beart cut from bis side, 
Living—and swiled ; aod smiling, died! 
The unconquerabie Norseman. 


They ewam the flood, they strode the flame, 
Nor qaailed when Valkyrie came 
To kiss the chosen for her charms, 
With “ Rest, my hero, in mine arms.” 
The spirits through a grim wide wound, 
The Norse doorway to Heaven found. 
And borne upon the battle blast, 
Into the Hall of Heroes passed : 
And there was crowned the Norseman. 


The Norseman wrestled with old Rome 

For freedom in our island bome : 

He taught us how to ride the sea, 

With bempen bridle, borse of tree. 

His spirit stood with Robin Hood, 

By Freedom in the merry green wood, 

When William raled the English land, 

With crue! heart and bloody hand ; 
For freedom fights the Norseman. 


Still in our race the Norse king reigns, 

His best blood beats along our veins ; 

With hie old glory we can glow, 

And surely steam where he could row. 

Is danger stirring? Up from sleep 

Our war-dog wakes, his wa'ch to keep ; 

Stands with our banner over him, 

True as of old, and stera and crim ; 
Come on, you'll find the Norseman. 


When swords are gleaming you shall see 
The Norseman’s face flash gloriously, 
With look that makes the foeman reel : 
His mirror from of old was steel. 
Ané still be wields, in battle’s hour, 
That old Thor’s bammer of Norse power ; 
Strikes with a desperate arm of might, 
And at the last tug turns the fight : 

For never yi the Norseman. 


ee 


A DISCOURSE OF IMMATURITY ; 


OR, OONCERNING VEAL. 


The man who, in bis progress through life, has listened with attention 
to the conversation of buman beings ; whobas carefully read the writings 


Of the best English autbors ; who has made bime-If well acquainted with 
the history and useges of bis native land; and who bas meditated much 
pall be has seen and read 


the fiesh of calves; and that by acalf is int 
cow. A calfisa creature ina temporary and progressive stage of its 

It will not always be a calf; if it live long enough, it will as 
®uredly cease to be a call. 
&t thai stage, should consign it to the bands of bim whose business it is 





to convert the sentient animal into the impassive acd unconscious meat, 


Butrimevt which the creature will afford will be nothing more thaa 
ore beef. There way be many qualities of Veal; the calf whica 
it may die at very different stages in its physical and moral de- 


pt; but provided only it Cie asa calf—provided only that its 
Meat can fitly be styled Veal—chis will be cherscteristic of it, that the 
Meat shall be immatare meat. It may be very good, very nutritious and 


; must have been led to the firm conviction 
thai by Veal, thoce who speak the English language intend to denote 
ded an i ox or 


And if impatient man, arresting the creature 


aod 
q Aad as for the graver aad more important 
matter of the thought of the apes ytd ap - ~ will be aware of a 
our growing experi- 
ence has borne you beyond it. Somebow you feel it does not come bome 
to you, and suit you as you would wish it should. {will not do. Tuat 
oid sermon you canoot preach now, ti!l you have entirely re-cast and re- 
written it. But you bad no sack notion when you wrote the sermon. 
You were satisfied with it. You thought it even betier than the dis 
courses of men as clever as yourself, and ten or Gf e-n yearsolder. Your 
case was as though the youtbful calf should walk beside the sturdy ox, 
and think itself rather b gger. 

Let no clever young reader fancy from what has been said, that [ am 
about to make an ouslaaght upon clever young meo. I rememb-r too 
distinctly bow bitter aud indeed ferocious [ used to feel, about elevea or 
twelve years ago, wheo I have heard men of more than middie age and 
less than middling ability epeak with coatenptuous depreciation of the 
productions aod doings of men considerably their juaiors, aad vastly 
their superiors ; describing. them as boys, and as clever lads, w'th looks of 
dark malignity. There are few more disgusting sights, than the envy 
and jealousy of their janiore, which may be seea ia various malicious, 
commonplace old men ; as there is hardly a more beaatiful and pleasing 
sdght than the old man bailiog, aod counselling, and encouraging the yoath- 
ful genius which be koows far surpasses bis own. Aad I, my young 
friend of two-and-twenty, who, relatively to you, may be regarded as 
old, am going to assume no preposterous airs of superiority. I do not 
claim to be a bit wiser than you; all I claim is to be older. I have out- 
growa your stage ; bat I was once such as you, aod all my sympathies 
are witb you yet. Bat it is a difficulty in the way of the essayist, and, io- 
deed, all who set out opiaions which they wish to b2 received and acted 
on by the'r fellow-creatares, that they seem, by the very act of off-ring 
advice to others, to claim to be wiser and better than those whom they 
advise. Bat in reality it is notso, The opinions of the essayi«t or of 
the preacher, if deserving of notice at all, are so b of their inb 
tratb, and not because he expresees them. Estimate them for yourself, 
and give them the weight which you think their due. And be sure of 
this, that the writer, it earnest and sincere, addreseed all he said to bim- 
self as much as to any one else. This is the thing which redeems all di- 
dactic writing or speakiog from the chare of offensive assamption and 
self assertion. It is not for the preacher, whether of moral or religious 
trath, to address his fellows as outside sinners, worse than himself, and 
needed to be reminded of that which he does aot need to be reminded. 
No, the earnest preacher preaches to bimeelf as much as to any in the 
congregation ; it is from tbe pietare ever before bim in his owa weak and 
wayward beart, that he learas to reach and describe the bearts of othera, 
if, indeed, he do so at all. Aod it is the same with lesser things, 

It is curious and it is instzuctive to remark bow heartily mea, as they 
grow towards middle age, despise themselves as they were a few years 
since. It ie a bitter thing for a min to confess that he is a fooi; but it 
costs little effort to declare that he was a fool,a good while ago. Lodeed, 
@ tacit compliment to his preseat selfis iavolved in the latter confession ; 
it suggests the reflection what progres he bas made, and how vastly he 
bas improved, since then. Whea a mao informs us that he was a very 
silly fellow in the year 1851, it is assumed that he is not a very silly fellow 
in the year 1861. i is as when the merchaot with tea thousand a year, sit- 
ting at bis sumptaons table, and sipping his ’41 claret, tells you how, whea 
he ‘came as a raw Jad from the country, he ased oftea to have to go with- 
| out bis dianer. He knows that the plate, the wine, the massively ele- 
gant apurcment, the silent servants so alert yet so impassive, will appear 
to joia in chorus with the obvious suggestion, “ You see be has not tv go 
without his dinner now!” Did you ever, when twenty years o'd, look 
back at the diary you kept when you were sixteen ; or when twenty-five 
at the diary you kept when twenty ; or et thirty, at the diary you kep‘ 
when twenty-five? Was not = feeliog a singalar mixture of bumilia- 
tion and self complacency? What exiravagent, silly staff it seemed that 
you bad thus written five years before! What Veal; and oh what a 











calf he must have been who wrote it! It is a difficult question, to which 
the answer cannot be elicited, Who is the grea‘est fool ia the world? 
Bat every candid and sensible man of middle *age, knows thoroagh! 
well the answer to the question, Who was the greatest fool he himself 
ever knew? And after all, it is your diary, especially if you were wont 
to introduce into it poetical remarks and moral reflections, that will 
mainly help you to the humiliating conclasion. Otber things, sume of 
which [ have already named, will point in the eame direction. Look at 
the prize essays you wrote when you were a boy at school ; look even at 
your earlier prize essays written at college (though of these last I have 
a ~ = — Ret) lest at the letters you wrote home when 
even @ lege, especially if you were a clever 

trying to write ia a graphic and witty fashion s vind if you have phe) 
sense at last (which some, it may be remarked, never do), I thiok you 
will blush evea +broagh the uoblushing front of manhood, and think 
what a terrific, unutterable, conceited, intolerable blockhead you were. 
It is not till people attain somewhat mature years that they can rightly 
understand the wonderful forbearance their parents must have shown in 
listening patiently to the frightfal nonseore they talked and wrote, I 
have already spoken of sermoug. If you go early into the Chareb, say at 
tweaty-tbree or twenty four, aud write sermons regularly and diligently, 
you know what landmarks they will be of your mental progress, The 
first raoniogs of the stream are turbid, but it clears itself into sense and 
taste mooth by month and year by year. You wrote many sermons in 
your first year or two; you preached them with entire confidence in 
them, and they did really keep up the attention of the congregation in @ 
remarkable way. You accamulate in a box a store of that valuable lite- 
ratare and theology, and whea by-and-bye you go to another parish, you 
bave a comfortable feeling that you have a capital stock to go on with, 
You tbink that any Monday morniog when you bave the prospect of a 
very busy week, or whea you feel very weary, you may resolve that you 
shall write no sermon that week, but just go aad draw forth one from 
the box. I have already said what you will probably flad, even if you 
draw forth a discourse which cost much labour. You cannot use it as it 
stands. Possibly it may be structural and essential Veal: the whole 
framework of thought may be immature. Possibly it may be Veal oaly 
in style ; and by cutting out a turgid sentence here and there, and above 
all, by cutting out all the passages which you thought particularly elo- 
quent, the discourse may do yet. But even then, you cannot give it with 
much confidence. Your mind can yield something betier than that now. 
I imagine how a fine old orange-tree, that bears oranges with the thia- 
nest possible skin and with no pips, juicy aod rich, might feel that it bas 
outgrown the fruit of its first years, wuea the skia was half an iach thick, 
the pips innumerable, and the eatab'e portion small and poor. It is with 
@ feeling such as that that you read over your early sermon, Still, 
mingling with the sense of shame, there is a certain satisfaction. You 
have not been standing still; you have been getting on. Abd we always 
like to think that, 

What is it that makes intellectual Veal? What are the things about a 
composition which stamp it assuch? Well, it is a certain character in 
thought and style hard to defiae, but strongly felt by such as discern its 
presence atall. Itis strongly felt by pro‘essors reading the 
tions of their students, especially the composition of the clever- 
- —_ Ik - strongly = by educated folk of middle 

a listeniag to the sermons of young pulpit orators, especial 
of such as think for themselves, of such as mn at a high saodart 
of excelieace, of euch as have io them the makiags of strikiag and elo- 
quent preachers. Dall and stupid fellows never deviate into the ex- 
travagance and absardity which I specially uaderstand by Veal. They 
plod along in a humdrum manner; there is no poetry ia their soul ; 
none of those ambitious stirrings which lead the man who has in him the 
trae spark of genius to try for graod things and incur severe and igao- 
minioas tumbles. 

A heavy dray-horse, walking along the road, may possibly advance at 
a very lagging pace, or may even stand still; bat whatever he may do, 
he is not likely to jump violeatly over the hedge, or to gallop off at 
tweoty-five miles ao bour. It must be @ thoroughbred who will go 
wrong in that grand fashion. Aad there are intellectaal absurdities and 
extravagaoces which hold out bopefu! promise of noble doings yet: the 
eagle, which will breast the hurricane yet, may meet various awkward 
tambles before be learns the fashion in which to use those iron 
But the eabstantial goose, which probably escap+s those tambles in try- 
ing to fly, will never do anything very magnificent in the way of fiying. 
The maa who ia bis early days writes in a very inflated ont bom 
style, will gradually sober down into sense and accurate taste, atill 
retaining something of liveliness and eloquence. But little of the 
man who as a boy was always een-ibie, and never He 
ery He is eure to fal iato the uapardonable sin of 
eomeness, rale 


, 


Many people cao say, as they betbiok themselves of their old college 
codipanein, tht Ghose oe wrote with good sense and good taste at 
twenty, have mostly settled down inco the dullest and baldest of prosers ; 


g 


style, have learned as time went on to prane their early luxuriances, 
while still retatoing something of raciness, interest, aod ornament. 
I bave been speaking very ly of the characteristics of Veal in 
tion. It is difficult to give any accurate description of it that 
sbail go into miouter details. Of course it is easy to think of little 
external marks of the beast—that is, the calf. It is Veal in style when 
people, writing prose, think it a foe thing to write o’er instead of over, 
ne'er iagtead of never, poesie instead of poetry, and methinks wader any oir- 
cumstances what-oever. References to the heart are generally of the 
natare of veal, also allusions to the mysterious throbbings and yearnio, 
of our nature. The word has of late come to excite a strong 
cion of Veal ; and when I read the other day in a certaia poem some- 
thiog about a great grand man, I concluded that the writer of that poem 
is meanwhile @ great grand calf. The oaly case in which the words may 
properly be used together is in speakiag of your great grandfather. To 
talk about mine affections, meaniag my affections, is Veal ; and mine bonnie 
love was decided Veal, though it was written by Charlotte Bronté. Wife 
mine is Veal, though it # in the “*Caxtons.”’ I should rather like to 
see the man who io actual life is accustomed to address bis epouse in 
that fashion. To say Not, oh never, sbali we do so and so, is outrageous 
veal. Sylvan grove or sylvan vade in ordinary conversation is veal. The 
word glorious sbould be used with caution ; when applied to trees, moun- 
tains, or the like, there is a stroog saepicion of Veal about it. Bat one 
feels that in saying these things we are not getting at the essence of Veal. 
Veal in thoagbt is essential Veal, and it is very bard to defiae. Beyond 
extravagant language, beyond absurd fine things, it lies in a certain lack 
ot reality and sobriety of sease and view—in a certain indefinable jejane- 
ness in the mental fare provided, which makes mature men feel that 
somehow it does not satisfy their cravings. You koow what I mean bet- 
ter than I can express it. You bave seen aud heard » young preacher, 
with @ rosy face aod an unlived brow, preaching about the cares and 
trials of life. Well, you just f-el at once be knows nothing about them. 
You feel that all this is at second band. He is saying all this because he 
supposes it ie the right thing to say. Give me the pilot to direct me 
who has sailed through tbe difficult channel many a time bimself! Give 
me the friend to sympathize with me ia sorrow, who bas felt the like. 
There is a bollownees, a certain want, in the talk about mach tribulation 
of the very cleverest man who has never felt any great sorrow at all. 
The great force and value of all teaching lie in the amount of personal 
experience which is embodied in it. You feel the difference between the 
production of a wondertully clever boy aod of & mature man when you 
read tbe first canto of “Childe Harold,” and then read “ Philip van 
Artevelde.” I do not say bat that the boy’s production may have a 
livelivess and interest beyond the man’s. Veal is in certain reepects 
superior to beef. though beef is best oa the whole. I have heard vealy 
preachers whose sermons kept up breathless attention. From the first 
word to the last of a sermon which was unquestionable yeal, I have wit- 
nessed ao entire congregation listen with that audble bueh you know. 
It was very different iudecd from the sta‘e of matters when a bumdram 
old gentleman was preachiog, every word spoken by whom was the ma- 
tarest sense, expressed in words to which the most fastidions taste could 
have taken no exception; but then the whole thing was sleepy: it was 
a terrible effort to attend. Ia the case of the Veal there was no effort at 
all, I defy you to help attendiog. Bat then you sat in pain. Every 
second sentence there was some outrageous offence against good taste ; 
every third sta ement was abeard or overdrawa or almost profane, You 
felt occasional thrills of pare diegast and horror, and you were ia terror 
what might come next. One thing which tended to curry all this off was 
the mavitest coufidence and earnestness of the speaker. He did not think 
it Veal that be was raying. Aod though great cousteraation was de- 





picted on the faces of some of the better educated people in church, you 
could see that a very considerable part of the congregation did not think 
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it Veal either. There can be no doubt, my middle aged friend, if you 
could but give your early sermons now witb the confideoce and fire of the 
time when you wrote them, they would 2ake a deep impression on many 
people yet. But it is simply impossible for you to give them ; and if 
you should force yourself some rainy Sunday to preach one of them, you 
would give it wiih such a sense of its errors and with such ao absence of 
eorresponding feeliog that it would fall very flat and dead. Your v ews 
are maturing ; your taste is growing fastidious ; the strong things you 
once sald you could not bring yourself to ray now. If you could preach 
those old sermons, there is no doubt they would go dowo with the mass 
of uacu!tivated folk—go down better than your mature and reasonable 
ones. We bave all koown such cases as that of a young preacher who, 
at twenty-five, in his days of Veal, drew great crowds to the church at 
which be preached, aod who at thirty-five, being a good deal tamed and 
sobered, aad iu the judgment of competent jadges vastly improved, at- 
tracted no more than a respectable congregation. A very great and elo- 
aeot preacher lately lameated to me the uselessness of his store of early 
Unocerece If he could bat get rid of his present standard of what is 
right and good in thought and language, end preach them wita the en- 
chaining fire with which he preached thgm once! For many hearers re- 
maio immature, though the preacher bas matured. Youog people are 
growing up, and there are people whose taste never ripeas beyoud the 
eg my: of Veal. ] 
bere is a period’ in the mental development of those who will be 
ablest aod matorest, at which vealy thought aud language are accepted 
as the best. Veal will be highly appreciated by sympathetic calves ; and 
the greatest men, with rare exceptiour, are calves in youth, while many 
boman beings are calves for ever. And bere I may remark, as something 
which bas afford: d me conrolatiou on various occasions within the last 
year, that it seems unquestionable that sermons which are utterly re- 
Volting to people of taste and seuse, have done much good to large 
masees of tbhoxe people ia whom common tease is most imperfectly de- 
veloped, and in whom taste is not developed at all; and accordingly, 
wherever one is convinced of the sincerity of the individuale, however 
foolish and uneducated, who go about pouring forth those violent, exag- 
gera‘ed, and all but blasphemous discourses of which I have read ac- 
counts in the newspapers, one would bumbly bope that a Power which 
works by many means, would bring about good even through an iostra 
mentality which it is bard to contemplate without some measure of hor- 
ror. The impression produced by most things in this world is relative 
to the minds on which the impression is produced. A coarse ballad de- 
ficient in rbyme and rbythm, and only balf decent, will keep up the at- 
tention of a rustic group to whom you migbt read from Jn Memoriam in 
vain. A waistcoat of glaring scarlet will be esteemed by a couotry 
bumpkin a garment every way preferable to one of aspect more eub- 
dued. A nigga‘r melody will charm many a one who would yawn at 
Beethoven. You must have rough means to move rough people. The 
outrageous revival-orator may do good to people to whom Bishop Wil- 
berforce or Dr. Caird might preach to no purpore ; and if real good be 
done, by whatever means, all right-minded people should rejoice to hear 


it. 

And this leads to an important practical queetion, on which men at 
different periods of life will never agree. When shall thought be regarded 
as mature? Is there a standard by which we may arcertain beyond 
question whetber a composition be Veal or Beef? I sigh for fixity and 
assurance in matters w-thetical. It is vexatious tbat what I thiok very 
good my friend Smith thinks very bad. it is vexatious that what strikes 
me as supreme aud unapproachable excell , strikes another person at 
least as competent to jorm an opinion, as poor. And I am angry with 
myeelf when I feel that I bonestly regard as inflated commonplace and 
mystical j-rgon, what a mao os old and (let us say) nearly as wise as 
myself thivks the utterance of a prophet. You kuow bow, when you 
contemplate the purchase of a horse, you lead him up to the measuriog- 
bar, and there ascertain the precise number of hands and inches which 
be stands. How bave I longed for the means of subjecting the mental 
stature of human beings to an analogous process of measurement! Ob 
for some recognieed and uveriing guage of mental calibre! It would be 
@ graod ‘hivg if eomewhere io a ~~ conspicuous position—say on the 
site of the National Gallery at Charing cross—tbere were a pillar 
erected, graduated by some vew Fabrenbeit, on which we could mea- 
sure ibe beight of a man’s mind. How delightful it would be to drag up 
some pompous pretender who passes off at unce upon bimeelf and others 
as @ profound aod able man, aud make him measure bis beight.upoo 
that piilar, and understand beyoud all cavil what a pigmy he is! 
And bow pleasant, too, it would ve to briog up some man of unacknow- 
ledged genius, and make the world see the reach of Ais intellectual sta- 
ture! The mass of educated people even are so incapable of formiog any 
estimate of a man’s ability, that it would be a blessing if men could be 





sent out into the world with the stamp upon them, telling what are their | cated 


ees aeae, Eee Se ereay one oan, But of there are 
a ways in w @ book, sermon, or essay, may be bad without being 
Vealy. it may be dull, stupid, illogical, and the like, and yet have 
boyishoess about it. It may be insufferably bad, yet quite 

may be bad, and yet undoubtedly beef. And the ques- 

now is, not so much whether there be a standard of what is io a li- 
sense good or bad, as whether there be a standard of what is Veal 

and what is beef. And there is a great difficulty bere. Is a thing to 
be regarded as mature when it suite your present taste; when it is ap- 
proved by your present deliberate judgment? For your taste is always 
changiog: your standard is not the same for three successive years of 
your early youth. The Veal you may now despise you thought Beef 
when you wrote it. And so, too, with the productioas cf other men. 
You caonot read cow without amazement the books whirh used to en- 
chant you asachild. I remember when I ured to read Hervey’s “ Medi- 
tations” with great delight. That was when | was about five years old. 
A year or two later I greatly affected Macpherson’s translation of Ossi- 
an. It is not so very long since I felt the liveliest interest in Tupper’s 
* Proverbial Philosopby.” Let me confess that I retain a kindly feeling 
towards it yet; and that I am glad to ree that some hundreds of thou- 
saods of readere ap to be still ia the stage out of which I passed 
some years since, Yer, as you grow older your taste chaages: it be- 
comes more fastidious ; and especially you come to have always less 
t jon for se | feeling aud for flights of fancy. And decides 
thie gradual and constant progression, which holds on uniformly year 
after year, there are changes in mood and taste sometimes from day to 
day and from bour to hour. The man who did a very silly thing thought 
it was a wise thing when he did it. He sees the matter differently in a 
little while. Oa the evening after the battle of Waterloo, the Duke of 
Wellington wrote a certain letter. History does not record its matter or 
style, But bietory does record that some years afterwards the Duke 
@ buodred guineas to get it back agsia ; and that on getting it he 

tly burnt it, exclaimiog that when be wrote it he must have beea 

the greatest idiot on the face of the earth. Doubtiess, if we bad seen that 
letter, we should bave heartily coincided in the teati of the hero. 
He was an idiot when be wrote it, bat he did not think that he was one. 
I thiuk, however, that there is a standard of sense and folly ; and that 
there is a point at which Veal is Veal no more. But I do not believe 
that thought can jasily be called mature only when it bas become such 
as to suit the taste of some desperately dry old gentleman with as much 
feeling as a log of wood, and as much imagioation as an oyster. | kaow 
how into'eraut some dull old fogies are of youthful fire aad fancy. I 
sball not be convinced that avy discourse is puerile because it is pro- 
nounced euch the venerable Dr. Dryasdust. 1 remember that the 
veoerable man has written many pages, possibly abundant in sound 
sense, but which no mortal could read, and to which no mortal could 
listen. I remember that though that not very amiable individual has 
out-lived such wits as he once had, be bas not outlived the unbecoming 
emotions of envy and jcalousy ; and he retains a strong tendency to evil- 
speaking aod slaoderiog. You told me, uoamiabdle individual, how dis- 
gusied you were at bheariog a friend of mine who is one of the best 
preachers in Britain, preach one of his fiuest sermons, Perhaps you 
really were diegusted: there ie such a thing as casting pearls betore 
swine, who will not appreciate them highly. But you went oa to give 
&n account of what the great preacher said ; aod though | koow you are 
exiremely stupid, you are not quite so stupid as to have actually fancied 
that tbe great preacher said whut you reported that be said: you were 
Well aware that you were grossly micrepresenting him. Aod whea | 
find mal ce avd insincerity in ove respect, Lam ready to suspect them 
in another : and I veoture to doubt whether you were disgusted. Possi- 
bly, you were only ferocious at flading yourself to uospeakably ex- 
celled. Buteven it you bad been really disgusted ; and even if you 
Were @ clever man ; aud even if you were above the suspicion of jea 
lousy ; i should not think that my friead’s noble discourse was pucrile 
becaus: you thought itso, It is vot when the warm feelings of earlier 
days are dried up iote a cold, time worn cyoicism, that I thiok a maa 
bas become the best jadge of the products of the humaa braia aad beart. 
It is a noble thing when a man grows old, re\aiviog cometbing of youth- 
fal freebuess and fervour. 1t isa fue thivg to ripen, without sbriveiling : 
to reach the calmoess of age, yet keep the warm heart aod ready eya- 
patby of youth. Show me such a mao as that, and [ shall be couteni to 














bow to Ais decision whether a thing be Veal or not. But as such men 
are not found very frequently, I shoald suggest it as an approximation 
to a safe criterion, that a thing may be regarded as matare when it is de- 
liberately aud dispassionately approved by an educated man of good 
ability, aod above thirty years of age. No doubt a man of fifty may 
|‘old that fifty is the age of sound taste aod sense: and a youth of 
twenty-three may maiataio that be is as good a judge of buman doings 
| now as be will ever be. I do not claim to bave proposed aa infallivle 
standard. I give you my present belicf, being well aware that it is very 
likely to alter.—T> be concluded next week. 


——————_— 


A GOSSIP ABOUT ORGANS. 


We wonder how many, out of the thousands to whom the tones of the 
organ are so familiar, ever give more than a passing thougdt to it, or re- 
flect on the scieoce aad skill that have beea lavished on it, from the 
time of the reed-pipes of the ancients up till now, when it bas become 
the most gigantic and complex ,musical instrament of modera time’, 
ludeed, many amateare, food as they are of music, and of charch-masic 
in particular, are surprised whea they firat beyin to flod out what a vast 
amount of machivery is packed into such a small compass, and what a 
number of abstruse and scientific principles have to be attended to be- 
fore they can extract even one sweet sound. The earliest organ was 
probably nothing more than a series of reeds blowa by the moutb, a pro- 
ceeding which was found so tiresome, that it was not long before the bel- 
lows came into use, so as to ensure @ constant supply of wind ; bateven 
then it was only a rudiment of the preseat instrament, since it was not 
till the eleventh ceatury th t a keyboard was first added to the one ia 
Magdeburgh Cathedral. Here was an epoch ia the history of sacred 
music—the lowest step of that platform of divine harmony which has 
sioce risen ia sach noble atrains,aad which is still ever ascending. 
What masters io the art bave played oat their lives since then, filliag 
the world witb the glorious creations of their gevius! 

It will not be uninteresting to the general reader if we endeavour to 
sketch briefly the manner ia which tue interior of the organ is arranged 
—ihe popular notion of ali that is necessary beiog, some pipes, wind, and 
a person to play. After all, this may be a simple definition: but the 
carious and compact way in which so much delicate workmanship is put 
together is surely worthy of a little atteation. Of course there is every 
variety both in size, volame and cost ; but we will take a sample of the 
ordioary charch-organ and examine it at our leisure. What is generally 
called a good sized one would be more correct!y spoken of as three or 
four barmoniously put together into a case, and not only involviag dis- 
tinct sets of pipes, but also distinct sets of keys upon which to play. 
Thus, in one case, we have frequently three, and in very large organs, 
four sets of foger-keys, or maguals, termed the gveat, the swell, and the 
cboir organs ; while the correspondiog set to be played by the feet are 
culled pedals The grand desideratum, the wind, was always supplied 
by beliows, of course; but even ia this point, immense improvements 
have been effected. Bellows are of two kiuds,—diagonal and hor zontal ; 
the former so called, because, when blown, ove end ascends while the 
other is stationary, giving it a wedge-like appearance, while the hori- 
zontal bellows always preserves ao uoiformly level suriace. 

Almost all the old organs were fitted with the first kind, but the in- 
convenience was that the supply of wiad was so irregular as to necessi- 
tate the use of several paire (ihe organ at St. Sulpice, ia Paris, having 
actually fourteen), whereas one pair of horizontal bellows is equivalent 
to at least half-a-dozen of the diagonal species. The wind which bas 
been collected is then distributed by wooden pipes, termed wind-trunks, 
iuto a shallow box or wind ches', where it accumulates ready for more 
minute dispersion to the various portions of the instrament. Now the 
mechanism becomes a little more intricate. The roof of the wind-chest 
is formed by what is called the souud-board, on which are a certaia num- 
ber of grooves or channels perforated with holes, e0 as to allow of the 
condacting of the wiod to the several pipes. Nevertheless, as matters 
staud at present, the moment that the wind is introduced, all the pipes 
would speak at once, to obviate which a moveable piece of wood, or 
sounding: pallet is inserted in the groove, the control over it being exer- 
cised by means of a wire connected with the key-note: the resalt is, 
that when the note is pressed, the wire acts on the pallet, allowing the 
air to escape inio that particular groove, aod thus produces a musical 
note, or, we may say, otes ; for, as there are several pipe-holes to each 
groove, all those pipes would sound simultaneously, This, however, is 
prevented by a series of sliders, perforated in such a maoner as to cor- 
reepood with the boles of the sounding-board, and table below it, and by 
Sbis means all the pipes not wanted can be shut off at will, The keys of 
the manuals are counected with the sounding: pallets by rather compli- 
iato which it would be tedious to enter now, alihough 


stance of which, Mr. Hopkins tells us, is to be found ia Prince Albert’s 
organ at Windsor, where the keys are placed twenty-two feet from the 
rest of the instrament, while ia that of the Church of St. Alessandro, 
there is a long movement of 115 feet. 

We must not forget to meation, cre we go any farther, that the sliders 
which admit or shut the wind off from the pipes, beiag all placed inside, 
aod out of the reach of the player, are controlled externally by the use 
of the draw-stop ; and, as everybody koows, the size of an orgaa is gene- 
rally estimated by the number of the stops. Tboze that are apportioned 
to each manaal of the organ, are usually acted upon oaly by the keys of 
that manual, but by the inveation of the coupler, the stops of any two 
maouals can be brought into convection ; for instance, we see in descrip- 
tions of orgaus, swell coupler too great, or choir too great, &c., implying 
that by this means the swell or choir manuals can be brought under the 
same action as the great. 

It is obvious that a tremendous power is thus put into the hands of the 
performer, who is able at will to pile up Pelion on Ossa, and thanoder 
forth bis music to the loudest. As another i of ising ia 
labour of playing, we may meation the composition pedals by which a 
certain number of stops are pulled out simultaneously with the working 
of the pedal, without the necessity of the organist taking bis hands off 
from the keys. 

The most important department of the organ is that of the pipes, a de 
partment of a)! otbere which shows tbe particular stamp of the builder, 
the most eminent of whom can often be recognised by their tone. 

Pipes are divided into two classes—those made of metal and thoie of 
wood ; the metal being either pure tin or a compound of tin aad lead. 

Mr. Walker is very food of using a composition called spotted metel, 
in which there is about one-third of tin; aad very nice it looks, partica- 
larly for front speaking pipes, where no money can be afforded tur exter- 
nal decorations. Both metal and wouden pipes vary considerably in 
sbape and size, depending entirely oa the qualicy and quantity of sound 
to be duced, and the ity ded upou them may be imagined 








mechanism, 
it does not always foliow that they must be clos: to each other, an i- | kind. 


a 
There is a striking difference in the appearance of the guscmead Cases of 
the present day, as compared with the earlier ones. All the decoration 
now is expended on the outside pipes, which are painted and illaminateg 
ia @ manner wonderful to behold ; whila the old builders lavished their 
taste on the carving of the wood. Indeed, this was often carried to 
ladicrous extent, particularly ia an organ alladed to by Hopkins, A. 
tells us, that not cooteot with inoumerable carvings of angels and bea- 
veuly hosts, the inventive artist added trampets and kettledrame, which 
were played by the same angels, while @ conductor with a buge pair of 
wings beat time. To such a pitch was this extravagance that 
there was even one stop, which when pulled oat, caused a fox’s tail to g 
out foto the face of the inquisi'ive meddier. Of more chaste appearane., 
than these are the organ in the church of St. Nicholas, at Prague, ip 
which all the oroaments and framework are of white marble, and that in 
the Escurial, at Madrid, said to be of solid silver. 

Instruments are considerably cheaper than they used to be ; for we are 
told that Father Smith, the moet celebrated of the old builders, hag 
£2000 for the orgaa in St. Paul's, which had only 28 stops; while for g 
trumpet stop ic Chichester Cathedral, Byfield was paid £50. We mag 
remember, however, that many are oaly half stops, tbat is, furnished with 
pipes for half the notes, whereas these old ones always ran through the 
complete scale. For many years the Haarlem organ, which cost £10 099 
was considered the largest and most complete in ths world; bat it bas 
been frequently sarpassed, both ia size and tone. It contains 60 sound. 
ing stop», and 4088 pipes, one of which is 15 inches ia diameter and 49 
feet long ; but in the Birmingham Town Hall there is one of 12 feet ig 
circumference, which measures 224 cubic feet in the interior. Toe organ 
in St. George's Hall, Liverpool, has 8900 pipes and upwards of 109 
stops ; and we imagine that the one at Lees is still larger. An ia 
ous method of blowing this last is in use, viz, by hydraulic power, 
room underneath being reserved fur the water apparatos, which costy 
comparatively little, aod rarely gets out of order. It is the invention of 
Mr. Joy, of Leeds, and an immense boor to the performer, who caa 
for any length of time on the fall organ without feeliog himself depen. 
dent oa mavuai labour. The Panopticoa organ, bailt by Hill, and the 
most complete in London, is worked by steam power, and possesses fogr 
manuals, to each of which duplicates are attached, allowing two or three 
persons to pluy at once. Jn the arrangement of notes, however, the 
Temple organ is the most peculiar, as it contaios 14 sounds to the octave, 
whereas most organs have oaly 12, Tbe blowing apparatus at Seville iy 
worked by a man walkiog backwards and forwards over an iacline plane 
balanced in the middle, along wuich he bas to pass tea times before the 
bellows are filled. 

It is useful to know, in casee where funds are deficient or uncertain, 
that it is by no means necessary to have the instrument complete at 
ouce ; for, at a small extra expense, spare accommodation can be pro- 
vided, and spare sliders for stops, which can be filled In at any time, 

Io many very small churches, the Scudamore organ, containing only 
one stop is very bandy, and quite powerful enouga to lead the congre- 
gation,—besides having the merit of being «extremely cheap, viz., oaly 
£25. Anything is better than the old barrel organ, which we are happy 
to think is rapidly becoming extinct ; for no church music could expect 
to undergo improvement with such a hopeless pivce of macbiaery,—aot 
to mention the freaks which a barrel of ill-regalated wiad would some- 
times perform—like the one that started off by itself in the middle of the 
sermoo, aad had to b> taken out igcomiaiously in‘o the churchyard and 
left there to play itself hoarse. We hope that the time will come whea 
no parish, however small, will be without i's organ, or at least a harmo. 
nium, feeling assured that church-music, althoag not the prfacipal thing 
in our service, is yet of too much importance to be, as we fear it often is, 
utterly neglected. G. P. Bevay. 
se 


FRIAR BACON. 


There are two very different ways by which we acquire knowledge, 
and the more intelligent and thoughtful men in all ages have been di- 
vided into cortespunding groups ; each mao followiog and recommend- 
ing, by example and precept, that method which his owa iastiacts have 
found most satisfactory. A little consideration will show how nataral 
and how complete this separation is ; for, while some of us obtain idoas 
and take interest in studying those objects which are perceptible oaly by 
the senses, others dwell almost entirely on the nature and powers of the 
intellect, the qualities of the mind, and ideas derived oaly from thought 
and reflection. . The acute and subtle mind of the more intellectual of 
the Eastera people sees things in a light entirely different from that 
which we call practical, and which characterises the Western, and espe- 
cially the Saxon racee. The Greeks afford the most striking examples 
of the former kind of intellect, and perhaps our own, the Anglo-Saxoa 
race, carries to extremes the more material tendency of the opposite 


It is, however, unquestionable that an undue devotion to either me- 
thod prevents the due advance of either moral or physical science. 
Among the ancieat Greeks there were frequent brilliant exceptions to 
the peculiarly uopractical and subtle intellect that bas always charac- 
terised that people, and no one seems to have combinéd with it, acca- 
rate koowledg+, deep reflection, and acute logical demonstrativa, s0 
<horoughly as Aristotle did. 
For ages there was not oaly no improvement on what Aristotle did 
and taugbt, but kaowledge was actually lost io the vague, and at last 
mischievous, worsbip of tnis wonderful man aod the systems be put forth. 
Thus the very excellence of hfs intellect and the extent to which he ad- 
vanced knowledge and directed thought, served ultimately to clog inde- 
peodect exertion, and kept men who might otherwise have done good 
work in the narrow path suppose’ to have been indicated by him. 
Shortly before the discovery of printiog, Europe seemed buried ins 
deep sleep of the intellect, except, indeed, that the fice arts remaioed, 
exercisiog their vast aod whoi iofl > ha isiog the feeliog: 











the | of society, and keepiog alive, to some extent, a habi: of observation. Bat 


at that time the habit of watching nature and studying the appearances 
of natural thiogs with a view to learn their causes was altogether dor 
maat, There were no naturalists, no experimenters, aod no inquiries 
after physical truths, Toe few men who studied were churchmen, and 
echool diviaity was the only subject taught. Even the Greek langusge, 
in which alone could be fitly studied the works of Aristotle himself, was 
eutirely neglected, aod formal logic was the oaly means and the only o> 
ject of edacation ; the Latia language being everywhere in use for teach 
ing and for a!l literature. 

To rouse Earope from this deep sleep, it was necessary to discover asd 
point out the, way to condact the minds of cultivated mea oat of the taa- 
gled maze in which they had been wandering. No one cou!d bimself 
move the mighty engice that was to complete the task of improvement. 
but the time bad come when one maa would be rendered capable of 
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when, as in the Panop'icon orga, sixty stops have to be tameted, imply- 
ing an aggregate of 4.000 pipes. The swell is simply a smaller organ coa- 
tained in the large ene, and shat up ia a box, the front of which works 
like a Venetian-blind, allowing the souad to increase or dimioish as the 
shutters are moved up or dowa ; but, in smal! instruments, with only one 
row of key, a substitute is used, of a large shutter placed immediately 
beLind the show or speaking pipes, and worked in the same way by a 


Pome first Earopean organ of which we have any account, appears to 
bave been sent to Pepia, king of the Franks, by the Byzantine emperor, 
Constantine, in 757. It mast bave been a queer concern, for it was not 
until the ead of the eleventh ceatury that the key-board was iatrodaced, 
each key being five inches wide, so as to allow them to be beaten down 
by the fist. ladeed even so late as 1529, we find that a new organ was 
bought for Holbeach charch, in Liocoinehire, for the magoificent sum of 
£3 6s. 8d. ; and a still more splendid one put up in Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, a few years later, for £10. Now a days the competition amongst cur 
Eoglish towns as to which shall possess the fioest organ, has rao the 
prices up to £3000 or £4000, It is curious to observe how many coati- 
neatal cathedrals have more than ove instrament; and, in fact, it is 
unusual to fied a church of any size withou: two or more. That of St. 
Antonio, at Padua, baa four large ones; while St. Mark, at Veuice, has 
two large, and foar small portable ones, which caa be easily moved 
about ; and, if we recollect rightly, there are also six in the cathedral at 
Seville. 

Their usual position in English charches was on the gallery at the 
west end, faciog the commuuioa-table, aod ia cathedrals between the 
nave and choir—a situation, by tha way which came into fashion after 
the Reformation, and so far objectionable, that it iaterferes sadly with 
the general view ; but in most vew churches they are generally placed 
upon or a little above the ground floor, either iu the chancel or at the 
ede of the choir. In the Lutheran church at Dresden, the chapels at 
Versailles and the Tuileries, aod at Little Stanmore, near Eigeware, the 
organs are put at the east end, just over the commuaion tabie ; while is 
the church at Courtray, it is divided lato two portions, 8» as to allow a 
window to be visible in the middie, while the keys aud beilows are placed 
underneath it. 











g Z g ten d. Wheo ouce, by the discovery of 
printiog, a way had been opened for this resalt, it became comparatively 
easy to awaken a epirit and determination ia the few that would agait 
react on the masses, and lead ultimately to important resalts little sati- 
cipated even by those to whom these results were chiefly due. Men's 
minds were then ready to be excited, and listened greedily to the voice 
that addressed them. Thus it was, that out of an obscare coraer of Eag- 
land proceeded the germ of a puilosophy which in time altogether r- 
placed aod overturaed the so-called philosophy of the middle ages. 

It is pow six bucdred years ago that there was born io our isiand the 
very remarkable man who performed this work, and first lighted the 
torch of modera scieace. The name of this man was Roger Bacoo. | 

Bacon is said to have come of good and ancient family, at Ilchester, ia 
the county of Somerset, and was certainly brought up amongst, aad be- 
came the associate of, all the most eminent men of his day. Like almost 
all men of lesroing at that time, be was ao ecclesiastic, aad at ao early 
age be became a Franciscan monk. 

In the thirteenth ceatury the University of Paris had the repatation of 
being the principal seat of kaowledge, and to this place Bacon repaired, 
after compietiog a course of studies at Oxford. Education at that time 
at Oxford included chiefly instruction ia lauguages and logic, depart 
ments which have always been there regarded as of primary importance. 
At Paris, Bacon foand that “ though there never was so great an 8p 
pearance of kaowledge, nor so great an application to so many sciences 
io 80 macy countries as there bad been for forty years past, yet there 
never was 80 great ignorance, and such a variety of errors as thea.” At 
this time Ariscotle, knowa only by bad Latia translatioas, was the idol 
before whic all the learning aad science of the day was made to bow, 
and illastrations of his writings were almost the oaly literary works 0- 
dertakea. 

Bacon was strongly impressed with the sense thai this stady of words 
without objects was but “ loss of time and occasioa of error—a mere 
multiplying of ignorance, amusiag stadeats aud the igaorant with the 





shadow of Kaowledge without any substance.” Ou his retura to Oxford, 
haviog already attaiced a very high reputation as oae of the aviest aad 
most iud-fatigable inguirers afier kno viedge that the world prodaced. 
and satistied that the only way to improve and advance science was by 
actaal experiment, be set about various trials, constracted different ia- 
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struments, and investigated phenomena with great earnestness. Within | and alley, like the feeders of a swollen river, iaty the largee taoro t 
the compass of twenty years he spent upwards of two thousand pounds fare along which we were going. 
jn experiments for the improvement of useful knowledge—a sum of| We were yet a very long way off from the scene of the conflagration, 
money then regarded as so enormous, as of itself to justify the belief that | but it was even now attracting all men to itself out of their usual orbit. 
recourse bad been had to unlawfal arts and magic both to raise and em- The eleep that succeeds the day of manual labour, the dissipation that 
oy tbat amount. Under colour of this suspicion, Bacon was prevented | begins at midnight for the man of pleasure, the studies that beguile the 
4 reading lectures to the young students in the University, and was student from his lonely bed—all these were broken in upon and ex- 
‘ tel bi 





u jected to close confi t, in which he was almost starved. 
It appears, however, that he had attracted this attention, and was re- 
ded as a dangerous character by his ecclesiastical superiofs, quite as 
much for his freedom in accusing the clergy of ignorance aod immo- 
rality, as from his costly scientific labours and their ill-understood 
ulte. 
es the year 1266, when Friar Bacon was in the flower of his age, ap- 
ed that Great Work, oa which his chief reputation rests. It is io 
some respects a complete system of science, based on principles of free 
inquiry and useful experimeot. It appears to have been originally com- 
posed at the request of Pope Clement IV. before he ascended the papal 
chair ; but was kept back, owing to persecution, till the triend and pa- 
tron of the author was able to support him. 

The fifth and sixth parts of this remarkable work form the germ and 
nucleus of all modern experimental philosopby. In them we fiad it 
stated that there are two methods of obtaining knowledge—one by argu- 
ment or reason, and the other by trial or experiment. “ Experimental pbi- 
losopby,’’ he adds, has three great prerogatives beyond all other sciences ; 
it examines their conclusions by experience, it discovers truths which 
could not be found out otherwise, and it enables us by independent 


| changed for that rare spectacle even in the metropolis—a gigantic fire. 
A dwelling house or a shop on fire, though it had been in the next street 
to them, would have provoked but few to leave their homes or occupa- 
tions; bat the news which had already flown, itself like flame, from 
lip to lip, that some vast range of buildings—the Custom-house, St. 
| Paul’s, the London Docks, nay, even as one insisted, the Thames Tannel— 
was making noonday of the night up in the city yonder, excited the most 
phiegaftic. The very sight of such a multitadiaous mass of one’s 
fellow-creatures made the palses throb. The hum of such innumerable 
voices was a magic music which caused the most weak and sluggish to 
press forward. here it was possible, men ran—always with their Po 
intent upon that midoight sun, looming now large indeed, exchanging 
anxious and excited thoughts about it with their uuknown neighbours— 
and where quick motion was impossible, as at a turnpike or cross-roads, 
| they pushed and strove as though those were their own homes blaziag 
| yonder, and their wives and children were within them. As for our- 
| selves, who'had started for the first half mile or so at as near an approach 
to a canter as a cab-horse could be expected to compass, we now ad- 
vance, and were thankful that we did advance, at a foot-pace. The 
multitude filled not only the pavements but the roads themselves, 


means to arrive at the secret processes of natcre.” Each of these re-| and surged ander our very wheels like devotees. of Juggeraaut. 
marks is illustrated in the Great Work by a variety of examples. Che- | So densely did they throng the carriage-way, that those in vehicles 
mistry, optics, and astronomy are shown to be all of them sciences in | actually seemed to be borne upon their shoulders as in a funeral 
which great results can be obtained only by experiment, and Bacon even | procession. When we goteout acd upon the roof of the cab—a jadicious 
goes so far as to suggest that many marvellous appearances that had | proposal of the driver, which was hailed with rapture by Melibceas—the 
often been found to excite astonishment, and had been regarded as true | sight was strange indeed. The streets in front of us were packed so 
miracles, had for their main object to cover and conceal the wonderful | closely, that we seemed to eater them, auger-like, by boring. 

effects of natural causer from the knowledge of the vulgar. Much great-| Except for its dreadfal reflection in the sky, we had seen nothing of 
er and more extraordinary things, says Roger Bacon, have been per- | the fire as yet, by reason of the intervening houses, but presently, on 
formed by the power of wisdom than by the force of arm:, and “ many | coming to a bridge, it burst upon us like a volcanoin eruption, Though 
dangers and the effusion of mach blood may be prevented if prelates and | jt was distant yet, we saw the lurid flame flicker bigh io the air, with 
princes would promote étudy and the searching out the secrets of nature | their smoke-caaopy over them ; and beneath the arches of London Bridge, 


and art.” d : y {which still hid from us a great body of the fire, the water ran red as 
Although persecuted by his contemporaries, Friar Bacon maintained | biood. As the people debouched upon this spot, and caught their first 


7 petens eyes!” interrupted the omnibus driver, with an inten- 
sity of scorn only to be conveyed by his own accents. “ Well, you are a 
babby, you are, and that’s a fact! It’s a hactual treat, and reconciles 
one to human natur, to get old of a chap like you! What! send away 
people as is green enough to pay five shillings? Do you think them boats 
down there has roerny | stowed in ’em like a herrin’ in a barrel, more than 
is warranted by their licence?” 

Certainly, if the craft alluded to were not over-crowded, they had hit 
the extreme limit ot accommodation, aud the licence mast have been of 
that reprehensible nature intu which liberty is said sometimes to de- 
generate. Hundreds and bundreds of ekiffs and wherries, packed so close 
with passengers that their oarsmen were not to be recogoised, floated— 
and only just floated —ia a dense and far-stretching mass upon the north- 
ern side of the river. The blood-red water could there be hardly seen 
for them, but the mid-stream was, for obvious reasons, left clear enough. 
The river itself was on fire there, with tar and tallow, which floating out 
in glowing masses upon the surface of the tide, threatened everything 
combustible with destruction. These fireships, sent forth from the seat 
of the conflagration, were thought by many to be the most dangerous 
part of it. What if some half-dozen of them, some three, some one, 
should find their way down to “ the Pool,” where lay the wealth of Lon- 
don! “ That would be a precious go, mind you,” observed our ominous 
driver sympathetically ; and if for “precious” be had substituted ex- 

eusive, and for “ go,” the word cunflagration, the greatest purist in 
aglish speech could not fail to have agreed with him, 

The draught created by the fire was, it is said, so great as to suck in a 
large barge coming uy the river with her sail set; but in so awful a 
scene of confusion—in the “alarms and excarsions” so cramatically 
represented on that burning stage—it was impossible to kaow for certain 
the exact cause of any particular incident, What little wind there was, 
was soutb, and would have been itself sufficient to have drawn such a 
vessel towards the spot, in case of her helm being deserted by a terrified 
crew. At all events, the three men on board of the barge in question 
seemed about to be drawn into that burning fiery faraace—to which that 
designed for the three brave Jews of old must have been but as a bonfire 
—and they might both bé seen and heard appealing for help, as the 
drifted slowly to their dreadful doom. In such a moment, and with suc 
a sight to gaze at, the on-looking world of people, however antagonistic 
and separated—pickpocket and policeman, cabman and fare, peer and 
(unbenevolent) costermonger—seemed to feel for once the bond of com- 








great equability of mind, and not only revised aud augmented what he | glance of the conflagration, an inarticulate murmar of delight acd awe 
bad formerly written, but prepared a new treatise, Oo the Means of | burst from them 

avoidiog the Iufirmities of Old Age ; and we are told that “ the hope Of | in advance, and bad seen it, and of those upon whom the vision had yet 
having justice done him aiter death enabled him to bear the miseries of | to strike for the first time. A border as of blackest moss hung over every 
life, while his confidence of future fame lessened the senee of present ca- | parapet and balustrade, and (ringed all roofs and attic windows. Upon 
lumaies.” His last work, prepared after liberation from confinement, | the boats below, and on every pier which jatted out into the mad—for 


, quite distinguishable from the hum of those who were | 


mon brotherhood. “ With parted lips aud straining eyes,” aud hand 
clutching neighbour's hand, they watched, hardly daring to breathe, 
these unhappy kiosmen of theirs; and whena little boat with some brave 
| fellows put off, and carried the seeming victims away, only just in time, 

from those flamiog jaws, such a mighty cry of joy arose from bridge, and 
river, and street, that the roar of the fire was well-nigh quenched in it, 


| These ebullitioas of popular feeliog—inexpressibly exciting to any man, 


was A Compendium of Theology, and he died at a very advanced age, | the tide was very low—it alco lay, and that so thickly, that save when | and rendering Melitceas half delirious—took place in a less degree when 
within a few years after the close of the thirteenth centary. 


one saw it closely, clinging to the lamp posts, and to every gable-end | any important building, such as the London Bridge Railway Station, and 
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Magic was the agency by which Bacon—the Doctor Mirabilis, or “ Won- | and coign cf vantage, no matter how dangerous, one could not recognise 
derful Doctor,” of his coatemporaries—was said to work. The magic of | 


it for what it was—mere men and women. Slower and slower yet be- 


that experimeatal science which he advanced, has since produced almost | came our progress, till at last we did What, according to the doctrine of 
ali the results which he could only suggest as possible. Thus he states | chances, we ought to have done long before—we ran overa man. He 


that “a vessel may be so constructed, and oars therein eo disposed, as to 
make more way with one man in her than another vessel fully manned.” | 
Who cannot recognise the steamer of our own day in this vessel? “ Itis | 
possible,” he says again, “to make a chariot which, without any assis- | 
tance of animals, shall move with irresistible force.” The steam-loco- 


was not much hurt, but his language to our cabman, who was not at all 
to blame in the matter, was very low dowa in the epithetical barometer 
indeed, 


“ Lor’ bless you,” returned he, with the utmost good temper, “ of 


“ | coorse I’m sorry ; but who’s to elp it? You ought to be thankful that it 
motive is clearly this carriage. Here again is an account of the balloon, 


with some modifications not yet perfected. “An instrument for flying, 
so that & mao sitting in the middie thereof, and steering with a kind of 
rudder, may manage what is contrived to answer the of wings, so as 
to divide and pass through the air.” Perhaps, also, it would be difficult 
in a few words to give a more accurate description than the following of 
Bramah’s bydrostatic prees, now largely used for important engineering 
works, Bacon foretelis it as ‘a machine of very small size, capable of 
raisiog and sioking the greatest weights.”’ 

In optics, Bacon distinctly describes the camera obscura, and the use 
of ordinary magaifying glasses for various purposes. It is even possible 
that he preceded Galileo in the discovery of the velescope. He found 
out the use of gunpowder, and other chemical compositions of impor- 
tance, and he was particularly well informed in the geograpby and astro- 
nomy of bis day. Oa the whole, there cannot be a question that, as Ba- 
con advanced, so did he conscientiously and thoroughly practise, ex- 
a philosophy in every priacipal department of science aad 

arning. 

The influence of a man so honest, so learned, and so energetic, pro- 
duced enduring results. From his day to the present there has been a 
constant succession of men whose great love for Trath has incited them 
to an earnest, vigorous, and incessant pursuit after it ; and Friar Bacon, 
Tiel mapartent pulsiglas on which tie Giedapstioel sasseeaho 
ticipated the important nam 
founded a new method of philosophy. We need hardly remind the rea- 
der that the promulgation of Lord Bacon’s method was the signal for the 
wonderful advance of experimental! philosophy that took place immedi- 
ately after his death, when the pursuits of scieace and natural history be- 

to assume real importance in Earope. 

A curious fable is often alladed to ia connexion with Friar Bacon : it 
is, that he constructed a brazea bead, capable of utteriog the words, 
“Time is.” A similar story has indeed been related of others ; but it is 
supposed by Sir Thomas Browne, the author of Valgar Errors, to have 
obscure ieference to the great work which Bacon bad in hand, which was | 
to warn his contemporaries that the time had arrived when the mystical 
child, “a Philosophical King,” might be expected ; when the advent of 
the great era of experimental science was about to dawn, and when, thus, 
a brazen or impregnable wal! should be raised round the treasures of 
knowledge already accumulated or then being discovered. Such brazen 
wall of defence was the invention of printing, and thus the one great 
characteristic of modern times—the facility of communicating know- 
ledge, and the consequent multiplication of the power of the human race 
—is ehadowed out by the very superstitions that surround the memory 


Bacon. 

How completely Friar Bacon really did learn by actual experiment, 
and discover in this way some of the moet important facts that have since | 
guided and advanced the human race, we have not space to explain ; | 
but it would be easy, by a mere quotation of the titles of some of his 
essays, to show the hidden treesures that there exist. 

It must not, however, be supposed that because we, living after a t 
interval of time, have forgotten the sources to which we owe our advan- 
tages, they have always been equally u ised. All that was new 
and useful was seized upon and adapted by his successors, though often 
without ackaowledgment, while, owing to the want of books, the more 
important of his works and experiments produced their effects at the 
time, without leaving any trace of their origin. It is quite impossible to 
overrate the im of suecessfally stating the method of experi- 
ment, and we may be sure that those who pursued that method during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries really owed much of their success | 

















to the lesson they had learat of our Friar. All his great contemporaries . 


and those who lived between his time and that of LordgBacon, not only 
Englishmen, but foreiguers of all civilised countries, referred to Roger | 
Bacon as one of the greatest men of those times. We are sure, therefore, | 
that his repatation bas not risen from any superstitious regard to anti- 
quity, bat, being solidly founded on bis merits as the true pioneer of ex- | 
perimental philosophy, ought to be cherished and maintained in all | 
Countries and throughout all ages. 


— tade who thronged the wharfs upon the opposite bank. The Custom- 
house and the great market opposite at once flashed back responsive flame 
MELIBCUS AT THE FIRE. | from every window. It really seemed as though their fire was real, and 


——- al , | not reflected, and bad leaped across the mighty chasm of the river itself 
“ Where is the fre?” ejaculated Melibceas, thrusting his bead out of | in one tremendous ros gg The Monument, with the iron cage at its 


the window of the four-wheeler, for all his favourite Haasoms had been | summit crowded with bamaa beings, was transformed ioto a pillar of 


chartered long ago by the lovers of excitement. | 
“ Some says as it’s the Towers, gents, and some as it is down at Wool- 

wich. But we can’t go very much wrong with ‘hat afore us,” and he 

pointed to the dull red glare in the east, which seemed to glow and | 


| mur of the countless thousands, in the thunder of its fall. 


was your eel instead of your ed. As tor yeur words, I minds em no 
more than if they was music.” 

Presently, however, we came to a place where to advance, even over 
—— heels, was absolutely impossible. It was a narrow way, with a 
arge market bid away at the end of it, and as unknown to me as it was 
to my bucolic companion. 


“ Where have we got to?” exclaimed Melibceus earnestly. “This is 
surely Ultima Thule.” 
“No, sir, it "taint,’’ returned the cabman with simplicity. “ Tooley 


Street is more to the north than this here ; but I am afraid as I can go 
no farther.” 
Here, then, we left our cab and descended into the throng, which bere 


us for a considerable distance before it let us siak down upon oar feet. | al 


Two units in the million-footed mass, we then moved very slowly on to- 
wards London Bridge. That vast thoroughfare was now wholly unpas- 
sable, except by vebicles of great burden and momentum, such as vans 
and omnibates, and some half-dozen of these were just startiag in our 
vicinity to ae ee is to say, spectators—across, for the 
sum of two shillings; their ordinary fare from very great distances to 
London Bridge being twopence. Over and over they traversed the thick- 

opled bridge—just as the same fodividuals cross and recross the etage 
fo the minor theatres, to ne processions—and from the crowded 
roof of one of them we watched the fire consame its gigantic prey. 

The south bank of the river was by this time one mass y- 
coloured flame, white at the core, and red at the extremities, it lit 
up all things with an unreal theatric splendour. The sammer night was 
sultry, but the glare from that conflagration would have warmed all it 
fell upon had it been midmost winter. It was calm and still, too, so that 
the rattle of the fiery soukes that writhed about the masses of raio, and 
leaped up their forked tongues to lap fresh fuel, was terribly audible. 
Where the streams of water, poured from a score of engines, fell mcat 
plentifally, the serpents bissed and sputtered, but never for a moment 
ceased to coil and —_ There were mighty walls indeed, said to be 
fire-proof, still standing, but they had takea service with the enemy, and 
belched forth flame from every wiudow and doorway ; their very roofs of 
iron, their very floors of stone, were all bat alight themselves, and giving 
out as great a heat as the actual flames, set the whole atmosphere aglow 
around them. 

Tbe usual course of destruction was, first, to make a furnace of the ia- 
side of some vast block of buildings, where the progress of the desolation 
could be told only by the fiery messengers that flashed forth from floor 
after floor; and then to attack the roof, which seemed to ehrink and 
tremble before sinking into the awfal Gehenna beneath, when the tri- 
amphant flames would mount through the smoke, which before had clone 
held possession of the highest story, like a cload upon a hill-top, and 
dance like enfranchised demons, leaping and licking higher and higher 
yet, as though they would have made a hell of the very vault of heaveo. 

The flames did really seem to have some sort of personal vitality of 
their own—to be actuated by malevolent fary—to be foes and haters of 
the human race, as well as destroyers of its goods. It was already 


| known that the brave Braidwood had fallen a victim to them—and half 


the fire-brigade, said one, and nearly the whole of the A division of police, 
added another—and that awful news invested the dread spectacle with a 


| St. Olave’s Church, were imminently threatened by the advancing fire, 
| aad, in particular, when the vessels moored in the vicinity of the burn- 
ing wharfs, and unable to escape because of the lowness of the tide— 
which was, however, rising—were leaped at by the shooting flames, or 
became ignited of themselves through the excessive heat. 

“ The Fire-king,”’ observed Meliboous aptly, “Loards these devoted 
vessels like Ariel in the Zempest— 

Now on the beak, 
Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin, 
He flamed amazement—sometimes he'd divide 
And burn in many places ; on the top-mast, 
The yards and bowsprit, would he flame distinctly, 
Then meet, and join. 
feet ae that Shakspeare must have witnessed some such scene 
meelf.’ 

Io trath, no mechanical commonplace description could have better 
conveyed the idea of how the conflagration began and grew on shipboard, 
before the different boarding-parties of flame joined all together, and the 
vessel was swallowed up in fire. The floating engines played incessantly 
upon all things threatened by the flame, but not yet caught, and uo- 
doubtedly preserved one ship, whereon the blue beads of flame had 

ready shown themselves, and which was hauled out by steam-tugs the 
instant’that ihe rise of the tide permitted her departure, scorched, but 
upconsumed. 

Daring much of this time there were explosions from raltpetre and 
other combustibles, and bursts of fire shooting forth like Roman candles 
from the glowing masses of ruin. Altogether, and independently of its 
vast human interest, eo grand a pyrotechaic display was never seen, nor 
one 80 costly plaoned by Imperial lavishness to please a snectaclesloving 
people. Scarce a country uader heaven but contributed its share of pre- 
cious fuel to that wasteful fame, Chests of tea, and bales of silk, and. 
barrels of oil ; cotton, and bops, and grain ; butter, and sugar, und cheese ; 
and turpeutine and tar: nothing was spared that heat could melt, or fire 
could burn, Some superfluous tallow only escaped, flowing throu 
drains and gutters into the river aod streets, beetowed what to those wi 
gathered it was boundless wealth, out of boundless ruin. 

The gray morn came—and again and again returned, to find that fu- 
nereal pyre of the wealth of the world yet burniag—bat still the people 
stood aod gazed, as though fascinated by those fiery serpents, and more 
and move, whom the tidings had reached io their distant homes, still 
sore to gaze. On every lip was beard the name of Braidwood. No 

ro surely had so many mourners, or died a death so splendid and so 
fitting. Melibceus bad always some word of enthusiasm for bis gs A 
to the last, whoever addressed him upon that subject, although by th’ 
time he was what is called dog-tired. Excitement takes more out of him 
than it does out of other people. In his evening costume and crum 
white cravat, be presented ia that ghastly dawa the appearance an 
undertaker with whom times were bad. It is possible, however, that 
something detractory might have been said even of my own jaded looks. 
We were two hours, afier descending from the omaibus, shouldering our 
weary way through the unyielding throng. 

We felt sick and ill; for all aight long—although it would have mar- 
red the splendour of our narrative to bave dwelt upon it earlier—we had 
been hali-suffocated by tallow fumes, which, as far as my limited experi- 
ence goes, I hold to be the very nastiest stench that can be inbaled with- 
out stapefaction. 

“I breathe tallow, I talk tallow, I think tallow,” cried Melibcous, with 
a miserable shadder. “I believe it bas sunk into every pore of 
my body. I am sure if you were to light my hair, I should bara 
for hours, like a cheap aod nasty tallow-candle, and yet I would not 
have missed that wonderfal sight yonder for worlds! If you burned 





hideous interest. The fire-demons had at last destroyed, then, the man 
who bad of all men most carbed their rage, and disappointed them of 
their prey ; and it almost seemed as though they were aware of their vic- 
tory, with such devilieh joy did they climb and whirl, and flicker around 
wall and rafter. They ran down inato the red river itself in their reckless 
lee. 

“The wall—the wall!” cried Melibceas ; “it totters—it is falling !” 
and while he spoke, the last long range of building which yet stood par- 
allel to the stream crashed outwards, dulling for an instant the roar of 
the conflagration, and the thad of the persevering engines, and the mar- 


flame. 
“What a position would that be!” exclaimed Melibeus enviously, 
gazing up at that memorial of a scarce more majestic conflagration. 


“ "7 
widen with every revolution of oar wheels. “It’s a main grand fire, | ee ae a 


bowever, gente, you may rely upon that; and for my part,” added be, | 
with a sagacious grin, “I don’t care bow far it is off.” 


“ Well, you wonld not give five shillings, I reckon,” retarned our om- 


nibus driver eharply, conceiving the advantages offered by his own con- 


“ What capital lack I have!” soliloquised Melibceas, as be lay back in | ation bo nectar 


the vehicle with his legs upon the opposite seat ; “ just in time to see a | 
man fished out of the Serpentine this very morniog— booked out, sir, by 
& most ingenious and horrible instrament—and recovered by means of | 
being rolied balf over and then back again, like a barrel on board ship | 
in a storm ; then, dinner with the Benevolent Costermongers ; and now a | 
fire! How much denser the population is growing! I suppose we are | 
getting into a poorer part of the town. How curious it is, too, that they | 
are all walking one way!’’ } 
It was curious, although aot inexplicable, to anybody who had not 
dined with the Benevolent Costermongers, or who had dined there with 
moderation. Strings of people were peasiadautiven every smaller street 


lings is the price to-night, you may take your davy.” 
“IT would give five pounds,” quoth Meliboeus wich enthusiasm. 
“ Would you, now?’’ continued the other contemptuoasly. “ Would 


ou go and squander your wife and children’s money in that manoer? 
by, only the first dozen of people eee, bless you—those as you see up 


yonder, like bees in a glass hive, only a deal more crowded. The other 
couple of bandred are up in the corkscrew staircase a suffocatin’, and all 
in the dark. You don’t suppose the people as is down at the bottom, and 
wantin’ to get in, will leave off pusbin’, or be persuaded that there is no 
room left in the cage, do you?” 


“ But surely,” observed Meliboeas mildly, “ when the official perceives 


that the place is already 


A vast volume 
of blinding light at the same moment flashed forth, as from a gigantic 
farnace door, and the whole river was at once lit up with rose-red fire. 
It is said that that sudden glow actually scorched the faces of the multi- 


Hock Smithy from the Roundhouse to the Pike at the other end, it 
would be nothing comparable to it.” 


— ia 


THE GENTLEMAN (?) HORSE-DEALER. 

There’s not a county in Eogland, that rejoices in a of hounds and 
a few bundred acres of grass, that has not its “ gentleman-dealer.’’ In 
some counties there is room for two or three ; aod cordially they hate 
one another. They crabb one another’s horses, abuse one another’s rid- 
ing, and combine only to “ stick” the geaeral public. Their wives love 
one another, aod may usually be seen together—always a bad sign. 

I need hardly say that our own Gorsehamptonsbire is not free from 
this incubus. We bave our “ non-professional dealer,” who usurps the 
place of our rising young farmers ; who breaks the fences and the 
sport, not unfrequently ; who is always larkiog, and never sees a ran ; 
and all for the sake of “ turning his peony,” w thout which, there must 
be an end of the little establish t at Stabbingt zg 

“ Thank heaven, Crupperton’s in the brook!’’ said the master of the 
hounds, op a late occasioa—“ that will keep Aim quiet for balf-an-bour.”’ 
And yet the nt Master of the Gorsebamptoashire country is the sort 
of persoa that would see balf the — drowoed without a remark, un- 
der ordinary circumstance. Such is bis thorough dislike to Crupperton, 
that it bas positively woke bim up from his indifference ! 

*“ How in the world does Crapperton manage to live?” says the Ho- 
nourable Billy Sloper, whose own fashionable existence, and its sources, 
were a great mystery to all but his victims. “ How in the world does he 
manage to live?” : . 

“ Don’t know,” says the Master. “I wish he’d manage to dle.” 

In the meantime, the individual in question was employed in scramb- 
liog up the banks of a rotten brook, withio twenty paces of a ford; and, 
having helped out the young ’an by Melbourne—for he never loses bis 
bridie—and scraped himeelf free of the mad, he trote quietly into the 
road, and returos to Stubbington, all chance of a sale ay being over. 

Major Crappertoo—or “ Dick Crapperton,” as he is commonly called 
—is one of the best-looking of her Majesty’s ex-light Dragoons—a neat 
figure, not too big, and not too little, with plenty of streogth upwards, 
and no uoneceseary lamber. Out of the gallant corps which called him 
major he sold some few yecrs back, when, there being no fighting to do, 
he thought indiscriminate steeple-chasing or buntiog might supply the 
place of more profitable excitement. 
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The riddle to be solved was, how to make about a thousand a year 
answer the purposes of three times that eum ; and perhaps we may see 
how far, and in what manner, he sacceeded. His early life had been 
somewhat pecaliar ; not altogether uofitting bim for his fature career— 
indeed, rather itself inducing it. He was the youngest eoa of a rich and 
most respectable country bauker, whose ambition led him to make ao 
eldest son—indeed, it might be said, a very eldest son ; for be left bim 
somewhere about two hundred thousand, and his youngest son, Dick 
just twenty thousand pounds. 

The two boys were brought up together. The elder did just what a 
very excelleut elder eon, born toa very large property, should do—fiited 
himself to spend it, by a most respectable career through Eton, Oxtord, 
and into Parliament, where be now sits, hatching legislative eggs of 
otber birds’ laying. 

Not so the Major. His earliest training was at the bands of tbe help- 
ers in the stable, until he was p ted to the b aod a kicking 

ny. Early in lite he made a little money by various matches with 
Bis brother, by which meaos sundry half-crowns found their way from the 

kets of the elder to those of our friend Dick. I fear be was rather 
fond of pitch-and-toss in the stable-yard ; and the maid-servants de- 
scribed Master Richard’s language as“ borfull.’’ This was after his first 
half at Eton. From what I know of him, his education was not wach 
advanced under that excellent scholar and pedagogue, Dr. Keate. He 
still spells “ nothing” as he pronounces it—with a“ k” at the end of it— 
and “ terrier” with an “a ;’’ aod wheo io the conpenl of some one who 
talks to bim, as old Eton men will talk sometimes, of Horace and Homer, 
and their owo shortcomings in the classical line, be always complains 
grievously of the difficulties of that “infernal C genus,” which seems 
to be the extent of his literary reminiscences. e was not a bad fellow, 
however, at school, altogether; aud was rather a favourite with the 
boys, from his constant floggings, his capabilities as a horsemen, and his 
poachiog and cat-huotiag propeasities, which have never deserted him. 

It was quite clear to the old gentleman, (a0 offence! I mean Mr. 
Crupperton, the banker,) that such talents as these could only be made 
available io the army. The people of Eoglapd, not as yet alive to the 
importance of a knowledge of the ing arts and sci in ber mi- 
litary balwarks, had not insisted upoa a cornet’s capacity to write or 
read. It was generally understood that they could do so, but by n» 
means certain ; and a general knowledge of things, in which might be 
included the odds at bazard, or on the Derby favourite, and a tolerably 
correct taste for Sneyd’s claret, was all that was demanded at the hands 
of a soldier, in those days, And here, O Muse! let me not plunge into 
the intricacies of the system, lest I forget the very existence of the “ noo 
professional dealer.’’ Let me not lift the mysterious veil which shrouds 
@ tenfold ignorance under flimsy coats of cramming ; that sends into the 
service, day after day, the most unlicked, ill-educated, badly dressed, 
undisciplined staff of subalterne, whose delight is ia a black pipe, and 
whose glory and bands are in their Zouave-breeches pockets. There was 
something honest and dignified in the undisguised iguorance of Dick 
pe wee and a few sach as be; but the passing of an examination in 
the elements of everything, with the real kaowledge of nothing, is a mi- 
serable subterfuge for the profoundest incapacity. 

Well, our Dick got his cornetcy long enough before these piping times ; 
and a very cheerful cornet was be. He helped to keep the regiment 
alive ; drove the regimental team, huoted the regimental drag, and 
drank the regimental clarét, and led a far from miserable life of it. He 
always bad a few good horses, and rode them forward and well ; and 
though he was then rather too fuud of selling, and always kaew where 
to find oae, he had no objection to bayiog a good one, wherever he saw 
it; aud his forte was “ making a four-year-old.” 

Amongst the many disadvantages of advancing years, one great one is 
thie : that whilst it lessens our sease of the enjoyment which money can 
bay, it increases our regard for the money i:seif. In a word, a mao who 
has not quite outrun the constable, or squared his accounts With the 
British public, is not unapt to become a screw. Now this was precisely 
the Major’s case. He had bad a hand in all the escapades of his corps, 
as@ youngster, but he bad always kept an eye upon the maio obance ; 
and one source of a certain degree of unpopularity, which has accom- 
et him everywhere, is that be never backed a bill, or was knowa to 

“bard up” in bis life. It’s astonishiog what sympathy a poor devil 
gene who is always ia “ queer-street.” No one leads bim money ; but 

¢ whole world opens its arms to him, mounts him, feeds him, shelters 
him, and gives him advice, the cheapest—and only uocomfortable pre- 
sent of the lot. Crapperton was not one of these ; and though safficieatly 
well off in bis regiment, he had never been famous for liberality, He 
played @ safe game at billiards, and handicapped his horses to a turn ; 

it he never gave away a point, ora poand, ineither. At last he was 
supposed to have got rather the worst of it. Not far from the Cavalry 
barracks, in which the Light Dragoons were quartered, lived a parson. 
‘The Rev. Howard Robinson Howard was a very extraordinary specimen 
of “the cloth.” He began life as “a Howard,” of which noble family 
he boasted, and looked, to be a branch ; he took the name of Robinson 
& moderate estate ; the former of which he despised, and the latter he 
t; aod bow he got back the name of Howard nobody ioquired. He 
Oo pre-eminently a gentlemaa, somewhat of the old 
Morquis patterao ; in language aod pursuits a sporteman of the 
half of the last ceatary, aud a more popular man with the officers of 
neighbouring barracks, thaa with his brother-clergymeo aud magis- 
trates. His consisted of bis owa tenants, and a neighbouring 
duke, whom he toadied ; aod produced, besides his beforementioned pro- 
, aboat seven hundred a year. He was always buntiag, or shooting, 
or buying, or selling, or passing bis time pleasantly. He had all sorts of 
clothes of every kind, mach personal vani'y, and three handsome daugh- 
ters, who also hunted asd shot, aud disported themselves cheerfully at 
every meet, whether of hounds, turfmen, or county families, within 
twenty miles of epee Rectory. By dint of the old gentleman’s 
claret, and frequent invitations (and after selling him a on of horses, 
by which be would have cleared about seventy pounds had he only been 
paid), backed by the bright eyes of Miss Emily Howard Robinson Ho- 
ward, the Major was caught; and once caught, and his wings clipped, it 
is only doing him justice to say that be succumbed with a gocd grace. 
His father-in law always aesured him that he bad no movey to give ; was 
as a rat; lived quite up to his income ; but there wae the girl, who 
| so how to make both eads meet on a thousand a year (the major’s in- 
come) as well as most people. So many people talk in this mauner, with 
asort of mock humility, that Dick was fairly takeo aback ; and as he 
loved the girl, and her taste for horse-flesh suited him, he married ber 
out of band. He woke six months after, to find out that the pecuniary 
account was perfectly correct, and, as an Irishman would eay, that his 
wife had ouly a hundred a year, aud that was cever paid. However, it 
made no difference in the affection of the bridegroom elect, who treats 
Mrs. Crupperton to this day, opinions and all, with the greatest defer- 
ence. Within a twelvemoath be had eold out, and was carryiog on 
ander the most respectable canvas when we met bim in Goreebampton- 
ehire. 

Major and Mrs. Crapperton, of Stabbington Grange, are very different 
fre re to Mies Emily Howard and the rackeity Dick Crapperton of the 

ght Dragoone. It is absolutely necessary that the Grange sbould be 
kept up, and that he should have bis buntiog, Mrs. Cruppertoa her bon- 
nets and dinners, and the little Cruppertons their nurse and pap boat. 
How to do it on @ thousand a year is the qaestion. “The hunters must 
pay for themselves,” says the Major, “ and the income will go to domes- 
tie uses.”” Admirable arrang t! Nothing can be better. And as 
every horse is to pay his own expenses, the more the merrier. Stub- 
bington is the very place for them, It is within reach of several packs of 
hounds, though belonging strictly to Gorsebamptonsbire. The bouse is 
small, but the stabling large ; and a bendsome outlay from the proceeds 
of the commission, places about ten horses, jaclading two for Mra. Crup- 

rton, and one for the brougham, in the stables. It makes a great show. 

ow in the world Crupperton does it no one can tell, Ten horses on a 
thousand a year, and he pays everybody! The dinvers are not good, nor 

frequent: that must bave sorely tried the feelings of both of them. There 
is a man, called a butler—that is, a well-drilled boy from the village, in 
@ suit of black—and a white neck-cloth, who is assisted oa red-breeches 
days by Mrs. Crupperion’s groom, a really clever fellow. The iavitation 
to — men usually exteads to their back, a very anusual accommo 
dation ; gut there is always an empty stall, and it involves a visit to the 
stables. The company is select ; “ my wife’s sister ” and “ a neighbour- 
ing captain of the heavies,” with “our rector,” and a stray “ mao or 
two” from the last cover-side. The repectability of the whole proceeding 
is strictly impressive. However, the most attractive part of the pro- 
gramme remains for the morrow. The start for Batterton Gorse is 
truly great. Dick always bas an extraordinery fencer for a hack, and 
knows a short way to the cover; in fact, such a hack as wonld make a 
wonderful dight-weight hunter. Young men are not difficult to please, 
and a great Jamper always goes a great way with them. Mrs. Crap- 

rton’s horse “ would carry anybody :” be is throwa away as a lady’s 

joree ; she does not ride now, but as a charger aod hunter he is invaie- 


able. 
Does Mrs. Crapperton talk much on these occasions? Ob! dear, no; 











bat she throws in an observation side-waye occasionally, and then very 
much to the purpose. “ You kaow, Dick, he would hardly carry Mr. 
Jones ; he is nothing very exiraordioary with more than 13 stone on 
his back ; that’s why Lord Hardanfast wouid not bave him : and Heatb- 
field would bave given two buodred for bim, but for the weight.” “Ob!” 
bat says Jones, “ [am only 12 sione in the saddle.” “ Then, be is 
the very thing for you. You shall get on him to-morrow ;” and Jones 
almost wishes he bad not arranged to go back to sleep. There can 
be no doubt that the idea of buyiog bim is new to Jones, and Jones 
is new to the world ; 80 probably in the course of a week the gallant 
Cornet is in poesession of « very decent horse (which he is sure to 
want some day), aod Mr. Crapperton is a clean eighty pounds in band. | 
One thing we should remark: the Major seldom seesarun. He is no 

sooner on bis horse than he begins so think who there may be “that is 

likely to buy him. Perhaps the real way to sell him would be to ride 

him from begianing to end? Crapperton knows the world too well for 

that. If the rua is good, there will be very few that have time to admire 

during the performance, still fewer that will see him at the end of the 

day. Inabad or moderate thing, the meaas are simple—Be always 

jumping ; such is the creed, and the Major acts upto it, He is a beautiful 

horseman ; indced, this line of life can only be entered upon by such as) 
are. He is a picture on a horse, and neglects no details which may help | 
to effect bis object. There is not a bair out of place, no buckles, no lam- 
ber, bat a pertect knowledge of bitting gives Crupperton all the advaa- 

tages he desires. His forte is timber—it is so effective, and water—it 
is soselling. He is not so good at pace, for bis borsee are always to 
look well ia and out of the stable, and a little flesh helps a lame dog over 
the stile. 

If Crapperton gets a start (and he always tries for it), and hounds run 
straight, be is a difficult mao to beat for twqnty minutes. After that 
time he takes an early opportunity of getting a fall, unless he is on an 
undeniable good one, and then the price will be a very long oue ; but 
every horse in his stable has his price. 

The meet was Myrtletoft, a favourite cover, a sure find, and grass on 
every side. The Nottiogworth Hunt and the Gorsehamptonshire coua- 
try drew the cover alternately, and the best men and the best horses of 
either hunt were always there. Lord Thistledown, the heir to the 
Featberbed property and title, had slept at Stubbington the previous 
night, and very much admired a weighbt-csrrier and brilliant fencer of 
Crupperton’s, which was not worth filty pounds. Ten minutes was his | 
mark, at which period be invariably “ cut it.” The morning was every- 
thing a sportsman could desire : a burniog scent and a good fox gladdened 
the hearts of about two huadred of the best men of the country. Crup- 
rton kept his eye on Lord Thistledown, and singing out, “ This way, 
histledowa, quick, dowa to the right,” got bis lordship as good a start 
as it was ole to get under the circumstances, Away he went, and 
bis lordship’s admiration increased every mioute. It was quite clear 
that he could fence, aad if this pace went on, it was equally clear that 
he could stay. Could there be a doubt of it? Seven miautes were gone, 
and Dick was still leading; Thistledown not within half a field of him, 
his horse haviog refused a regulas yawner. Saucebox had had eight 
mioutes, and already the Major felt symptoms of giving it up altogeth 


make # long journey endurable. The more limited the space occupied 
by fellow-travellers the more imperative the necessity for a friendly ad- 
justment of feet and elbows with a view to mutual accommodation, 
master aod servant who were not to part company till the journey of life 
was completed hau oats good reasons for learning matual forbearance 
and consideration. Circumstances were favourable to what the F 
would term mutuality between the parties, and mutuality developed an 
affectionate relationship which rendered the engagements of service in 
practice, if not in law, as indissoluble as those of matrimony ere the Dj. 
vorce Court supplied to ill-assorted couples a Deus ex machina in Sir Cregg. 
well Cresswell. 

The question naturally arises, why a condition so little remote from 
the present in poiot of time is as alien to it in point of fact as if severed 
from us by centuries? The few survivors of the old order of things who 
still exist among us will in another generation have beeome wholly ex- 
tinct ; while, as regards the future of the race who will form their sug. 
cessors, we leave Messrs. Darwin and Backle — the develop. 
ment of the servant proper into the A help. To those 
who cannot see farther than existing results it is something at least 
to recognise their true causes. False sentimentalism would doubt- 
lees fall back on the degeneracy of human natcre. But the de. 
generacy of buman nature is just as accountable for the decrease 
of the snipe and the extinction of the bustard in lands where the fen ig 
drained and the waste enclosed. We may perhaps discover, on a glance 
at the advertising columas of the 7imes, a more tangible cauee in the ex- 
tension of Free-trade to the Service Market. Fifty years ago, a few strag- 
gling advertisements were the sole precarsors of the columns which bear 
the now familiar beading, “ Want Piaces.” . The daily list which includes 
every variety of domestic—from the humble maid-of-all-work to the 
French cook who, at the salary of a Colonial bishop, undertakes the office 
of Minister to the interior of the veteran gourmet—had for our grand. 
fathers no existence. The effect produced by the perusal of tbat list on the 
servant of the present day resembles that of Bradshaw and Marray on the 
expectant tourist, in readering the geography of service but too tempt- 
ingly familiar. The pleasures of hope which induce Paterfamilias to ex- 
cbange the comforts of his own fireside for annoyances such as only Pater- 
familias in the character of tourist is capable of suffering, have an equally 
powerful effect in inducing Mary to better herself. Service, formerly 
regarded in the light of a permanent investment, has become a lottery 
in which each speculator ventures a succession of petty stakes, and the 
difficulty of fixing our domestic Mercury has supplied a nineteenth cen- 
tury travestie to the problem of the alchemist. Except in the remote 
villages which still boast a mop aad statate-fair for hiring service, rail- 
way communication has practically merged the country market in the 
metropolitan. Like the supply of fish ia a seaport town whose salesmen 
have opened relations with Billingsgate, the choice of servants, except 
through the medium of the London market, is getting more and more 
limited, and the objection to take country situations increases in an 
equal ratio. London disintegrates our country nouseholds mach after 
the fashion of the Loadstone Island which drew the nails and loosened 
the timber of poor Siobad’s vessel. The raw country lad, reclaimed 








This would never do, as two hundred and fifty was a certainty, if he 
could bat go on. Dick never squeezed so hard before, but the lemon 
was nearly dry, as to pace ; though, strange to say, the jumping powder 
continued as strong as ever. “ We must have a fall, aod [ must hurt 
myself,” eaid Dick to himself; and a very convenient opportunity pre- 
seated itself. At the next fence he let himself down easily. ‘“ No bones 
broken ?”’ said Thistledown, as be rode up and went on. “ No, no,” said 
Dick, with bis band on the pit of his stomach, which was not hart at all ; 
* all right, all right : it was my fault, l'm only p d.” Then followed 
sundry groans aud gasps ; whilst Saucebox took the opportunity of get- 
ting a littie more wind in bis pipes, which enabled them to catch the 
bounds at their first check, still in advance of the outsiders. “ No burt, 
Crupperton, I hope,” said the man who hated him most. “ How did he 
manage to fall?” asked Heathfield. “ Larking, I eappose,’’ said an ad- 
miring cornet ; “‘ why, that’s the horse that never falls.” “He’s never 
been down before,” said the Major, “and this was not his fault.” The 
second fox was not in such a burry, or the scent had failed a little. At 
all events, it suited Saucebox better, and the fencing so astonished the 
heir to the Featherbed property, that he jast threw his leg across him on 
the spot. Nething could be more auspicious : by the time the hounds were 
in Biusterfield Grove, Saucebox was gone back, the property of Lord 
Thistledowa, and he and the Major were both oa their second horses, He 
did not find out his weak point uotil about a month later; and it took 





he really discovered that he had a rank bad one, at doable his value, he 
did not like it ; but it was too late to py aw irre ; 80 the Saucebox colt 
went to Tattersall’s with the rest of his lordship’s stud, and was sold for 
pretty nearly as much as his lordship had given for him. Dick Crupper- 
ton did not buy him back. 

Io this way the stud nearly pays for itself; at least, I thiok, five hun- 
dred is ef to the income. Every now and then a bit of ill-luck 
comes ; but things are pretty well balanced, one season with another. 
As Dick gets older, and the family increases, of course the stud mast de- 
crease ; for amateur dealing requires a great deal of pemonal activity to 
make it pay. You mast look up customers, and you must feed them ; 
and though you may continue to buy a good sort, you must buy them in 
the proper market, and ride them well. When once Crapperton becomes 


through a gate to going over it, he must give up all idea of the stad 
paying its expenses, It is quite true that then masters will not take 
their Beanie home for him—an honour several times threatened and once 
conferred upon him ¢ bat he will be more appreciated in Gorsehampton- 
shire, aud may have more friends, if his acquaintances are fewer. I ex- 


him two more to ascertain that it was not stable-mismanagement. When | than 


& sportsman, and ceases to be a mere rider—when once he prefers to go | coloured 


careful trainiog from his original sin of breaking ali that he lays bh 
on and upsetting everything he comes near, naturally carries the results 
of our carefal traiping and the physical improvements due to a carnivor- 
ous diet, to the place where six feet and a pair of stout calves find the 
bi it marketable value. 

his facility for change is backed by a notoriously lax system of mora- 
lity in giving and requiring characters—a system which renders it pro- 
bably safer to take an applicant direct from the Reformatory than from 
a tradeeman’s recommendation or a Domestic Agency Office. The effect 
is the virtual emaficipation of the servant from his employer’s control, 
where change of situation is easier than conforming to the requirements 
of a dissatisfied master. The mistress who endeavours to establish any 
sort of regalation on the subject of dress has simply to expect that her 
maid will give iostant waraing. The Duke who would interfere with 
certain established arrang ts het his butler and wine-merchant 
does it at the risk of being blackballed at the Servants’ Club, and of 
drawiog down an interdict involving a temporary Curse of Kehama on 
his household arrangements. 

Uufortanately, while the discipline of the old school of service has 
vaniabed with its enduring character, modern education has at present 
done little to fiad a substitute. Its effect, indeed, as is often the case 
with the first exhibition of powerful medicine, is rather to cause an ag- 
gravation of the petetene which it professes to remedy. It has indaced 
a low type of civilization more ludi and inconvenient in its results 

pure barbarism. It bas produced a state resembling that wherein 
the savage bas lost the instincts of his primitive nature without acquir- 
the equivalents and discipline of artificial life. After all, servant- 
ism is bat a parallel phase to that of the half-reclaimed barbarian. 
he same mysterious law which, under an African tare, prompts 
the of the Amazooloos to decorate his no majesty with a 
beadle’s in our own climate stimalates the cook to trick herself out 
with and Birmingham jewellery. In the lady’s-maid it induces 
the su mao sensitiveness which rivals that of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s Princese, who vindicated her claim to the title by instantly 
detecting the p of a pea under three feather beds. We have 
heard, indeed, of a modern femme de chambre who actually refused to make 
use of a chamber service of simple white, on the score of its being be- 
neath the dignity of one who bad never stooped to anything short of 
crockery. The incident, which we fully credit, is not the less 
worthy of Fielding or Rebelais for being suggestive of the refinement of 
Utopia—a country where, as the reader may perhaps recollect, utensils 
of that description were composed of pure gold. 

The inconsistency apparent in the avidity with which domestic service 

is sought for as an employment, and the eagerness with which it is 














pect to see him at fifty with two good horses and a four-wheeler, bat not 
in the Gorsebamptonsbire country. 
—_— 


MODERN SERVANTS. 


Had the evils arising from the present condition of domestic service 


abaadoned, is in truth only on the surface. On the one hand, the toil of 
the domestic is easy as compared with that of the day labourer, his re- 
sponsibility is light weighed against that of the clerk, and danger forms 
no element in his employment, as in that of the miner. With less capi- 
| tal than is required to start a costermonger on his rounds, and no cost- 
| lier education than that of the National School, he fares iufinitely better 


been confined to a more limited class of society than that which is affee- | than the middle-class tradesman who has sunk a small fortane in his shop 
ted by them, they would ia all probability bave called forth a Reformer | and stock, to say nothing of the premium paid on his apprenticeship. 
ere now. Defoe long since penned a treatise on this identical grievance, | The relative advantages of the position of the curate and batler have 
tbe title of which was “ Everybody's Business is Nobody’s Business ;” and | passed into a proverb. Servants are probably the best-paid class in the 
the title at least proves that he fully uaderstood the peculiar difficulties community, and meat and money, always powerful attractions, are now 
presented by the subject. Exceptional grievances are ever those which | more than ever abundant. (no the other hand, the modern relationship 
most readily attract the atteation of the public, and the servant question | between master and dependent is confessedly wanting in that sympathy 
is unfortunately a universal one. The million, who have neither the re- which formerly gave a moral tone to their connexion, and this destruc- 
motest connexion with Belgrave square nor the slightest personal inter- tion of the dignity of true service has exaggerated the value of a state 
est in the influence of the “ Traviata’’on the matrimonial projects of Bel- | of independence. A passage from the “ Bubbies of the Brunoen” is at 
gravian mothers, are easily agitated by the Pretty Horsebreaker’s con- | Once a comment on, and a key to, the p> of attraction and re- 
troversy, while suffering ia passive endurance the less piquant but far pulsion exhibited at the present moment. There are no points of con- 
more practical vexations of the Servants’ Hall. These latter, were the | trast between England and Germany, observes Sir Francis Head, wore 
serious sentiments of the British householder fairly ascertained, might | remarkable than that in the one country servants hambly dressed and 
probably be set down as the representative grievance of the present day | bumbly fed live in a sort of honourable intercourse with their masters, 
—a grievance perbaps all the more real from its lack of the romantic ele- | while, in the other, servants highly powdered and grossly fed are treated 
ment. Like the complaint of the old woman, “ that she bad had a many | @ Aauéen bus ia agzanner which is not to be seen on the Continent. The 
mercies in life, bat that they had been all taken out of her in corns,” contrast between the England and Germany of the present day is mach 
their aflliction derives all its force from unadorned reality ; nor, in fact, | that presented by Eogland of the eighteenth and England of the nine- 
can we conceive an apter parallel to the aunoyance caused by modern | teenth ceaturies. Hence comes it that, while the account between master 
servants and their perpetual migratious, than that which would arise | and man is settled with meat aod money, the account between them as 
from a constant succession of new boots, This never satisfied craving mea aod maa is in a quite insolvent condition, and hence the ever-pre- 
for chauge of situation is a new symptom of the complaint treated of by | sent element of dissolution in a partaership not long ago pre eminently 
Swift and Defoe, for, within the memory of those now living, the class enduring in its character. 

referred to, if not in other respects more faultless than at preseat, formed | 
at least the most abiding portion of the family. The sons went forth | 
from the Hall to follow their several professions, and the daughters mar- 





A NIGHT IN THE SPINNEY. 


ried, bat the farthest range of the old butler and housekeeper wag to the| Iam a peaceful man, of commercial pursaite, and have never expe- 
Lodge, which wang «| supplied their successors, or to the adjoining | rienced aaything of a very startliag and dangerous character. Com- 
churebyard, where the headstone erected by the Squire told of their long | pared to the experiences of the geatlemen of the periodical press—to 
and ‘faithful services. Their spelling was truly anything but an exact | judge by their autobiographical writiogs—I cannot conceal from myself 
science. Their characters, fortunately for them, depended on other data | that mine are of a humble and ordiaary cast. I was never in a tion 
than those which modern sagacity professes to detect in bandwritiog. | in society to demand the shedding of my blood, in order to avenge my 
Of the knowledge now sown broadeast by books they had next to aothing, |honoar. Nor have I ever seised the wild goat—far less the bison—by 
and of that derived from practical experience the supply was as limited | the beard, that it might be placed (as the manoer of some is) over the 
ts their opportunities and desire for changes The reform of uavigation | office door of this periodical, in order to attract the public. Still I have 
suggested by a groom of the old school, who oa his first sea-trip was | found the following adveature, which happened to me in my youth, meet 
heard to mutter between paroxysms of sea-sickaess, “ Stupid fools, why | with such invariable applause in oar clab-room—I refer to our social 
don’t they go along the farrows,”’ was perbaps an average cample of the meetings every Saturday at the Pump and Peacock —that I fancy it may 
scientific knowledge then possessed by most of his kiad. not be without its interest for the world at large. 

This enduring character of servie was, it is true, less a virtue than an | At fifteen, 1 was employed as errand-boy at a stationer’s shop, in & 
obligation enforced by circumstances. But the qaalities to which it na- | small town of the north country. I say a stationer’s shop, because I am 
turally gave rise were not the less domestic advantages of the first, if| the reverse of a proud man, bat I might have said in a Repository of the 
oaly virtues of the second degree of merit. It might be that the pictur-| Fioe Arte, for that was the title, in letters of gold, which it bore over its 
esque character of the relationship arose in a great measure from a state | door. I was at that time—and it is long ago that I may say so without 
purely uccidental—that it really may have signified little more than | incurring the charge of vanity—a youth of genteel appearance and 
that service, having no open market, was both raised and consumed on | address, and was popular with the lady-oustomers, Some of these joined 
the premises. Still,even in the chance companionship of a long journey, | a picnic-party ove September afternoon at a ruined castle about five 
the accident is happy which calls forth the social qualities essential to| miles from our town, and having forgotten to take their drawing ma 
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terials with them, they sent back word that I was to briag them all that other: “ we may be sure of that ; and we can cat bim off at the angle of 
I was proud of the commission, and sclected the articles | the Spinney.” 


was necessary. 
with the utmost care; for one of the ladies was titled, all were young, 
and we kept a circulating library, wherein I had read ia works assum- 


ing to be conversant with the affairs of humaa life, that alliances between‘ he’ll not dare break cover yet awhile. 
high bora females and young gentlemen of compuratively inferior sta-| the turf in this very place.” 


tion were by no means uncommon. I was glad that I errand eotailed 
no brown-paper parcel; what I carried could be easily slung over my 
pack in a portfolio, which gave the bearer the appearance of a travelling 
artist : a travelling artist was just the person, as I had gathered in the 
course of my studies, to attract the heart of a haughty but not uaim- 
pres-ionable high-born maiden. 

« Hi!” exclaimed my master, as I started full of hope, and wes already 
clear of the threshold—* Hi, you boy! (Mr. Blackleds was ratber a vul- 
gar station‘r) Bow, you’re not going to idle away all the afternoon, J 

romise you. 
we’s and Mrs. Carter’s, as you come back ; they are not much out of 
your road, aud they have been standing a good long time. Do you 


bear? 
Of course I heard, for half the little street could bave heard, he hol- 


| to the foot of my tree. 


You may as well ca!l with these accounts at Lady Dis- | 


“1 Il not rest till I get the boy,” resumed the first speaker with a ter- 
rible oath. “Let us work the Spinney together now, for I'll go bail 
Curse him! we ‘ll pat bim under 


do! 
And interchanging horrible execrations, these awfal men went their the 
way, with murder ip their hearts, and me for the destined victim. | the colosial hierar 


Scareely had I recovered from the tremor into which their discourse had 
throwa me, when another man pushed aside the branches, and came oui 


) I knew it was not one of the two, by bis slower the objects of mach envy 
| and heavier step, but I trembled to think that he might be connected | and Secretaries, but to a’ 








Lieutenant Colonel Ord, lately promoted to Bermuda, in Dominica: 
——e Nesbitt, Esq , now yim, | in the Babamas, is to succeed EB 
ag E:q., in St. Vincent ; James R. Longden, at now Secretary io 
1 alkiand Islands, is to succeed Mr. Price in the Virgin Islands.” 
| ere are ten changes which, upon all our traditional ideas of British 
minion, British institutions, British power and glory, ought to be of 
greatest prea bagel ay Pas the mage y bey ee thus rising in 
| shy, but also to the not less favoured commanities 
—— whom a Wod now domi ia place of a Grey, or a Hiacks 
a place ofa Wodehouse. No doubt, too, the favoured individuals are 
not only to a crowd of Colonial Governors 








with them. No good character could by any possibility be lurking about the hamble recesses of prival Hach larger crowd of aspirants, who, in 


Luton Spinney at eleven at night—and engaged in loading a gun too, 1 
could hear the weapon grounded among the fallen leaves, and the ram- 
rod forcing down the unwilling pellets. Just as he bad finished, I sniffed 
up a bit of touchwood in the rotting trunk wherein I lay, and it brought 
on a fit of sneezing. I could not stop myself, though it bad been—as I 


| really thought it was—to save my life. The stranger instantly brought 


the muzzle of his weapon to bear upon me, and bade me come down, or 


Joed so. An excessively ill-looking fellow, who was loitering at the pub- | he would fire. I came down quickly and gladly enough, for I recognised 
lic-house door over the way, most certainly beard, for I saw bim grin | the voice of a frien}. Oyce in my short life I bad chanced to be of some 


ivate life, are daily cont lati 
of preferment, and conning the Red Book, the Clergy) Lis, = _ Ciel Ser 
| vice Gazette, Think what a thing it is to be Goveraor of St. Vincent or 
even Secretary in the Virgin Islands! How do people get these things? 
Cac the Bishop of Birkenhead, or our clever friend who writes in the 
Lucifer, help @ poor fellow into the Falkland Islands, or at least into 
Westera Australia, with a chance of something better, and a positive as- 

surance that he will be considered when he comes home? 
In the first place, it may save ourselves some trouble if we inform about 





: ; - a thousand tl } 2 : 
maliciously at my discomfiture. I bad to go back, and get the bills re- | little service to Will Ritson, the poacher—I had writgen a letter for bim | that ay ° gentlemen who have spent the last tea years in solicitations 


ceipted, and listea to certain commercial instractions about how I was to 


to his wife (since he was “no echolard”’), to tell her of bis having got | could quite as soon fill up the 
behave myself, as if I did not know a vast deal better than Mr. Black- | into trouble with the magistrates of our town with respect to night-tres-| by the gentleman 4 - 


at least, have not the slightest influence in this quarter. We 


e of Darham as the place vacated even 


: . = b i je 
leds the line of conduct to be pursued in the very best society. Why, I) pass—and it was Will Ritson who now stood beneath me. At what mo-/| nouncement in our lis OTe Caleta Sonne, the subject of the last aa- 


bad learned off by heart the exact expressions which “Luke Tyndal, the ment, I would rather have met with disreepectable Will than with the | rules as the 
jeweller’s apprentice, made use of upon meeting the Lady Adela Mont-| Archbishop of Canterbury, unless his Grace bad happened to have a re- | one man is 


morenci for the first time—whicb, as everybody knows, resulted at last | volver about him. 


in their ma‘rimonial alliance. But Mr. B. would have his say out at all 
times; and I started at least a quarter of an hour later than I should 


“ Thee need’st fear nothing now, lad,” said he to me, when made aware 
of my peculiar circumstances. ‘ I have got a barrel apiece for those two 


have done, and with my high spirits not a little dashed. However, by | scoundrels.” 


the time I got to Luton Spinney (as a wood is called in that 


rt of the | 
country), all green and golden in the sunlight, with its bir 


of t And I went out with bim through the Spioney afar bo'der lad than | 
rejoicing | I had come into it, and reached the long-wished-for turnpike, and got 


over my half-holiday, and its little brooks babbling unseen of what a | into my little bed, safe end sound, after all. 


lucky young fellow I was, I nad quite recovered myself. September was 


Both my unpl t acqu 





were caught within the week— 


September in those days, with never a thought of the winter that was | mainly in consequence of one of them having a maimed arm he could not 


coming up behind it. Well, I reached the picnic as soon as I could be 
reasonably expected, after all ; and although I did not realise my more | 
brilliant visions, the gentle-folks were very kind to me, and gave me 
some champagne, a beverage with which I was previously unacquainted, 
and nearly the whole of a raised pie, also a novelty to me, aad very 


But there comes an end even to the most picturesque of picnics, though 


hide—and were sent beyond the seas; while a subscription was got up 
for Will (to which the young ladies of the picuic contributed largely), 


that rendered night-trespassing for the future quite uanecessary. 


—— i 
OUR IRON SUPPLY. 
In 1740 we made 17,350 tons of charcoal pig iron; in 1796, 125,079 


composed of the best county society, and the shades of evening fell in | tons of charcoal and coke ditto ; in 1830, 678,417 tons; in 1847, 1,999,- 


the usual manner, and found me with my commissions yet unexecated. | 608 tons ; in 1857, 3,659 447 tons. 
More than one eeat was offered to me behind a barouche, but my way did considerable extension ; the make of 1859 being 3,712,904 


Since 1857 there bas not been any 


tons, and that | 


ist. The Colonial Service proceeds by as 

Foreign Service, or the Military cienl dle 
taken away there is always another, who steps into bis place 
as easily as the sovereigns into the weighiog machine in the Bank, A 
| Man must not only do nothing at all, he must do something very extra- 
| ordinary, to forfeit his promotion ; aud, if there be such things as extra- 
ordivary merits, they are the merits that Lord Palmerston probably had 
| in view when he said that merit was only another name for favour. Bat, 
| while we hambly confess our own utter want of interest ia this direction, 
as well as in some others, we may as well add that we do not in the least 
| regret it. We believe there is no service, not even the Post-Office, the 
| Chareh, or the Customs, so disappointing. As to all the lower grades of 

office, they speak for themselves ; but here is a specimen:—A gentle- 
| man who had taken honours at Oxford was lately invited to cast his lot 
| and stake bis whole existence in the following promising conditions :—If 
| he wonld learn several languages hitherto uakaowa to Europe, go to a 
| very unhealthy spot on the other side of the world, where everything is 
| exceedingly dear, with the certainty of bad society, and the greatest 
probability of being assassinated in a twelvemonth, be might enjoy the 
digoity of being a third interpreter, and the pay of £180 a-year, rising 
£10 a-year for ten years. It would be interesting to know who did take 





lace, and how be fared. e, i e bi i “ 
not lie directly towards home at present, and I had, reluctantly enough, | of 1860 will probably be about the same quantity. Our sources of iron | nt agua to do, wad what be called eb object ta like, oe the 
to decline those kindnesses. A very much eadder boy, I beheld all the | ore have been stated, like oor coals, to be inexhaustible ; and both | jast respect it had a decided advantage over the majority of colorial ap- 
beautiful equipages rattle away, ard reflected that there were not a few | statements have been most rashly made, to serve the passing purposes of | 4 
miles before me to be walked in the dark. By nature, I was rather a/ the day. 
nervous youth, aod my course of reading had led me to expect to meet| Let us begin with our great iron-making district of the north, and ex- 
with robbers wherever there was a wood. Luton Spinney, with its som-| amine the condition of our natural resoarces, The Scotch iron is pro- 


bre foliage lining the highway on both sides for nearly half a mile, and 
with a reputation for at least one well-authenticated murder, did not | 
look so pleasant to my mwind’s eye as it bad presented itself to me a few 
hours before in the ong 

matter, I should certainly have taken advantage of a seat behind cal 
yebicle, and risked the indignation of Mr. Blackleds for neglecting his | 
errands. I felt now—chosen child of Romance, as I believed myself to 
be—that I could have gladly stood upon a foot-beard, and held on by 
the ignoble straps, if I could only have got home in company. However, 
I went to Lady Disbrowe’s, taking care to logise for the lat of 
my visit, and te Mre. Carter’s, at each of which places I received the mo- 
nies that were owing to my master, and was hospitably regaled by their 

ctive housekeepers. 

Their sociality and pleasantness only made me feel the more lonely 
when I set out upon the deserted road. The moon was rising, but I 
would just as soon it had been dark, I bad no inclination to see the 
robbers, and still less desire that the robbers should eee'me. The air was 
perfectly still, and my footsteps, carefally as I trod, reverberated with a 
paiofal distinctness. Echo and myself appeared to have all the world 
to ourselves, and I was by no means gratified by the monopoly. As lon 
as my way lay through the open, 1 was tolerably tranquil, but whew 
came in sight of the Sj incey—a heavy mass of covert, darkening the en- 
tire road with its shadow—there was another noise beside that made by 
my boots. I could distinctly hear the beating of my own heart. Iam 
not the least ashamed to say that I was in a state of profound terror ; on 
the contrary, I think it did great credit to my forethought. I had made 
up my mind that there would be robbers in that wood, and there wore 


As I approached the horrid more nearly, I remembered all the 

s of the marder which bad been committed there, as I had 

read them in the old local newspaper, which my master very religiously 
ed. How that the wretches who did the deed 

y into the wood, and buried it, pack and all—for the unhappy victim 
was a pedlar—eo that it was not found for very many days; and bow 
that some children nuttiog—— What made that branch crack upon the 
left hand of the road yonder? There was not enough of wind stirring to 
move my whiskers, if I had happened to have any, and yet there was 
certainly a noise in the Spinney as of persons—murderers—moving 
through the underwood. I was a very fleet runner for my years—fully 
making up in agility for whatever was wanting in apd I made 
up my mind on the instant what todo. The movement bad taken place 
at some little distance from the roadside, and I knew that I coald get by 
betore any one entangled in the thicket could make his way down to in- 
tercept me. I therefore started off like an arrow out of a bow, intending 
to do the half-mile of defile at Derby speed. I heard a shout behind me 
as I sped by the suspicious spot, and the jump of a man’s feet into the 
road. With the start that I had got of him,I calculated he would 
scarcely overtake me, and I hed less than a mile and a half to run to 
reach the turnpike that stood at the entrance of our town. Ah me, was 
I ever to see, thought I, that safe little town again—which I had some- 
times deemed dull and en that beloved master of mine, to whom 
I bad more than once applied the epithet of Carmudgeon, borrowed from 
those wicked romances! It seemed, indeed, thet I never was to see them 
again. A dark figure stretching out both bis arms to bar my paseage 
suddenly appeared in the road before me, and called out to my pursuer : 
“I’ve got him, Dick, safe enough!” Without one eecond’s pause, I made 

















right at this new antagonist, as though to run him down. I saw bim 
grin savagely as I came up quite close, and goised 
man at the public-house who bad sneered at me that morning whea Mr. | 
Blackleds bad called me back about getting the bills paid. e grinned | 
this time to thiok that I should attempt to push him over with my puny 
body, although I was far from entertaining any such project. At the | 
moment of the expected collision, I swerved to the left, and passed 





daced maialy from the Black Band Iroastone. The workable seams are 
becoming rapidly exhausted, the lower s¢ams being at too great a depth 
to admit of their being worked, unless there isa great advance in the 


ht. Yes, if I had bad time to reflect upon the | price of pig iron ; and the Scotch ironmasters are looking to other fields 


for the raw material. Cleveland, in North Yorkshire, bas been a re- 
markable discovery. Its beds of iron ore, stretchiog from hill to hill, 
although worked by the ancients, remained until withina few years ua- 
knowa to us. Now, the Cleveland iron furnaces make 220.000 tons of 
pig-iron annually ; and the Clevelaod hills yield more than 1,500,000 
tons of ore each year. This ore, in addition to ita own furnaces, supplies 
those of Darham and Northumberland, and trucks laden with it may be 
seen in South Staffordshire and in South Wales. The West Riding of 
Yorkshire holds its steady coarse of produc:ion, and the Low Moor and 
Bowling iron still maintain their high position. Cumberland and Lan- 
cashire possess the most extraordinary deposits of iron in the world ; and 
the hematite iron of Cleator Moor and Workington, with that produced 
at Barrow, and the charcoal iron of Newland and Blackbarrow, near 
Ulverston, are unrivalled in quality. When, however, we find the White- 


haven district yielding annually upwards of 400,000 tons, ana the Ul- 


verston mines nearly 450,000 tous of hematite iroa ore, we can under- 
stand something of the rate of exhaustion. 

Derbyshire is rapidly draining her own stores, and ber ironmasters are 
now drawing iron ore from Lincoloshire, where a curious deposit has 
lately been vered, stretching from near the Humber to Stamford. 
The Black country, or South Staffordshire, is expending her golden eggs, 
and the goose producing them is killed. The ‘thick coal” of the dis- 
trict has been most wastefully worked—a few years, comparatively, will 
see the end of all that is available ; and for iron ore, the South Stafford- 
chire ironmasters are, at present, sweeping the land for a supply. Lia- 
colashire, Northamptonshire, Warwickebire, and Oxfordshire are grub- 
bed to supply food to the insatiable furnaces, and they still groan for 


the | more. Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, Devonshire, and Corowall are 


now looked to for a supply. South Wales, again, with her vast coal- 
field, is finding out that her argillaceous iron bands do not last for ever ; 
and by railroad and by ¢ea iron ore is poured in for the consumption of 
her worke. 

These are the great iron producing districts ; we have omitted several 
smaller ones. To supply them all in 1859 we raised from our own rocks 
7,876,581 tons of iron ore ; and Eagland iraported, ia addition to this, 
some 30,000 tons. Does not this little importation come with an em- 
phatio whisper? It is evident that, to supply the demand for iron, we 
have been taxing our resources to the utmost. Our railroads and those 
of other countries, the use of iron in shipbuilding and for architectural 
purposes, have produced such a demand as could not have been contem- 
plated a few years since. To meet the pressing demands there has been 
much injadicious huste, farnaces have been urged to produce quantity, 
and quality bas been too frequently forgotten. The good ore of one dis- 
trict bas fallen short, the bad ore of another has been used, regardless, in 
many cases, of the result. Ironmasters have been, by contractors, 
tempted to produce iron at prices which ensured its rottenness, and 
others, aiming only at realising wealth rapidly, have used every method 
of sophistication. 

Oar epace will not admit of our describing the manufactare in detail, 
but in the process of making malleable iron, which is called “ puddling,”’ 
there is a Jarge quantity of refuse, knowa as “ tap-cinder.”” is waste 
is sent back into the blast-furnace, and we have “cinder-iron,” This 
cheap material is uoited to a better kind, and bars are made ; these im- 
perfect bars are stratified with less imperfect ones, aud the whole welded 
into a rail, or rolled into a plate. Such are the “ metals” on which the 
frosts of this winter have told the sad tale. Such are the plates which 
bave splintered on the rocks, and which have in a few months corroded 
into boles. If the plates of the Warrior and the Black Prince are, as is to 


bim, | be feared, of this description, can they withstand the shock of a flat- 


gaining a few feet, while he recovered himself, and indulged in a hideous | headed shot propelled from a Whitworth’s gan? Let it not be forgotten 
execration. I had now my enemies behind me, and had I but jastetarted, | that the ordnance of Whitworth is manufactured from the best selected 


could doubtless have distanced both of them; but I had been runnin 
my hardest, and the second robber was quite fresh and unexhausted. 
knew that he was gaining on me. I felt my knees knock ther, and 
my young legs tremble as they flew. His footsteps drew so close, that I 





could hear his breathing and the angry grinding or his teeth : I was con- | of energy. 


scious that bis bloodthirsty hand was even stretched out to grasp 
collar, Then I dropped down like a plammet before him, just as 


| Swedish and Russian iron. Hence its cost, and 


@y | endeavour to profit oy 
bad | trade by taking an honest course. England can moke better iron than 


also ite safety and power. 
There surely is a remedy for this. We have heard of men being taught 
by suffering. The iron trade is now in a etate of great depression, the 
feverish excitement of the past few years bas resulted naturally in a loss 
In the preseat repose, which, however, is ill endured, let us 
our calamities, and strive to awaken a healthfal 


n accustomed to do at school, in the way of some opponent at foot-| any other country ia the world ; why, therefore, should she be condemned 
ball, too gigantic to be dealt with by other methods, and with the same | to sell the worst!—London Review. 


happy result. My enemy performed a summerrauit in the air, and fell 
down motionless in the road as though be had broken bis neck, which I 
Most devoutly wished he bad. 

When I rose up, the other man was at least thirty yards behind me, 


bat I felt I could ran no more. I dragged myself rather thao plun 


ged 
into the thicket, and making my way but 4 very little into it, lay down 
utierly exbausted, and 
had been 





—<= 
COLONIAL CHANGES. 
HARD FATE OF H, M, REPRESENTATIVES. 
The following announcements will be as interesting to many of our 


P gas though my heart would break. If I| readers as the City Intelligence, the Naval and Military, the state of the 
pursued, I must have been overtaken immediately. I was | Markets, the reports from the Universities, and the telegrams of the In- 


thankful, indeed, that it was not so, and as soon as I recovered breath | dian Mail are several y to the circles conneeted with those sources of ad- 


evougb, I crept on to a smal! open epace in the wood where there was a| vancement and profit :— 


“ Philip Edmund Wodehouse, Eeq., C. B., late 


tree covered with ivy, and up that I climbed some five or six feet, and | Governor of British Guiana, is to encceed Sir George Grey at the Cape 
hid myself like a second Charles the Second. Once there, and in tempo- | of Good Hope ; Francis Hincks, Exq., now Governor of Barbadoes, is to 
Tary safety, my energies collapsed, and it must be confessed that the | succeed Mr. Wodehouse in British Guiana ; James Walker, Esq., now 


chosen Child of Romance broke out into a most profase perspiration. | 
thould certainly have fallen out of any tree less oe oe constructed, | 
bat the network of ivy held me closely even in my swoon. 


I Secretary of Barbadoes, who has for some time temporarily administered 


several governments, is to succved Mr. Hincks at Barbadoes; the Hon. 


thiok I must ; Arthur Gordon, the youngest eon of tLe late Earl of Aberdeen, is to suc- 


have swooned, because 1 have no recollection of hearing anything pre-| ceed the Hon. Henry Manners Sutton in New Brunswick ; Colonel Gore 
vious to a conversation carried on immediately beneath me, between my | Browne, C. B., late Governor of New Zealand, is to succeed Sir Henry 


late pursuers, 
foot of my hiding-place. 


P . | 
“Tl kill him,” cried the evil-faced man ; “I'll kill him, though I wait | Australia ; J. S. Hampton, Esq 


till morning! He’s lamed my left arm for life.”’ 
“ He ’ll be starting for Blackleds’ as soon as it’s light,” returned the 


yet they must have made some noise in getting to the | 


} 


E. F. Young in Tasmania ; Sir Dominic Daly, late Lieutenant-Governor 
of Prince Edward’s Islaad, is to succeed Sir Richard Macdonnell in South 

, formerly Controller General of Convicts 
in Tasmania, is to succeed A. E. Kennedy, Eeq., in Western Australia ; 


Thomas Price, Esq., now President of the Virgin Islands, is to sacceed | 


poiatments, which seem to have no other object than to pata man at the 
foot of a list and teach him to look upwards. 

But the case of those who are so fortunate as to reach tho prizes of the 
department appeals to adeeper and more refined commiseration. The 
vulgar world thinks it must be very delightful to be Governor of a whole 
Colony, with a fine house, plenty of servants, military display, grand re- 
ceptions, and viceregal etiquette. As there can be but few Governors, 
the next best thing is to be Secretary, or something near the Governor, 
and so have the amusement without the trouble. Then it is supposed a 
man may save money and come back with a claim upon Goveroment 
and access to political society. Anybow, we fancy we hear huaodreds of 
fellows saying they would “ be too thankfal for a thousand a-year 
anywhere, on any conditions, Woulda’t they make it do, and put some- 
thing by out of it! It’sadelusion altogether. There’s not a Colonial 
place at the disposal of the Colonial-office that is worth the attention of 
a mao of sense, energy, and character. The show is ridiculous, the work 
either dall routine or thankless aud unprofitable worry, the pay always 
insufficient, and after a life spent in playing the Viceroy there is no pea- 
sion to provide even a pittance for old age. 

Perhaps insufficient pay is the only point upon which we need dwell, 
The Colonial pay for ail grades and departments is so small, and the ex- 
pense so great, that it is almost impossible to save, and few men come 
| home without having got into debt or encroached on their private for- 
{tanee. In a distan: Colony a man bas many demands upon fim, and he 
| fads himself soon on very confidential terms with poor fellows more or 

less in difficulties. Everybody knows what this comes to, and the gene- 
ral result is that the man who left Exgland six or seven years at 
least in goud health, and with the remaine of youth, , pomening no! 
bat owing nothing, with friends anxious to do something for him, returns 
with broken health, ebaken spirits, debt, and the reputation of a wornout 
man for whom nothing can be done. He bas acquired no claim, unless 
it be for on to five hundred a-year more salary a thousand miles 
farther off, to greater expense and wor-e society. cannot commate 
bis claims for anything at home. The Home pote 
vabep of Onaserbany. ‘Of ovaren be Seas tome gaps it tance, 
terbury. course, he some gaps vain 
and perhaps a geveral feeling of surprise, if not of snshonnes, at his re- 
appearance. Indeed, there cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose 
that a ten years’ residence in the Falkland Islands or Tasmania puts a 
man ioto better position for English society so far as regards all kinds of 
preferment. We presume, however, that when a man takes a Colonial 
post he does so generally in order to improve his position, and for this 
a omg we believe it will be found a very bad speculstion. 

‘ow, is this to be lamented or not? Is ita case for improvement or 
not? At least, there is the question. One resalt of it is the closeness of 
the service. Government complains that it does not command the ser- 
vices of the best men, for the beet men do not go to waste half their lives 
in a colony, with the Lap ew of flading themselves much the worse for 
wear, out of pocket, and shelved, ten or twenty years hence. Were the 
pay better, there would be more competition, and perhaps a greater 
power of breaking through the routine, by introducing men of extraor- 
dinary merit. It is admitted, we believe, that the Colonial service does 
not rank so high as it ought, and that it does not offer euffivient compen- 
sation for the immenee sacrifice it must impose on the better class of men. 
Better pay, or even a pension aftera life of good service, might not mend 
it, bat bad pay and no provision for decliniag years leave no choice in 
the matwer.— 7'wmes, August 22. 


——— 
OXFORD IN SOUTH LANCASHIRE, 


Undoubtedly the greatest parliamentary puzale of the day is Mr. Glad- 
stone. It used to be related of a late House of Commons’ celebrity, that 
be made it a rule on every great division to toss up a@ rhilling. If it 
came down “ heads ” he voted with the Government; “ taile’’ threw him, 
as a matter of course, in the arms of the Opposition. The result was a 
striking inconsistency ia bis votes and speeches, bat as it was known to be 
the consequence of a habit of indecision and 6 blind appeal to chance it 

ised nobody. Mr. Gladstone exhibits an equal incoosistency ; but 
it is the more remarkable because with him it proceeds from mature re- 
flection, and can always be explained by himself oa the most logical 
grounds, There is, however, one vote <4 = the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and representative of Oxf aiversity, of which we 
should really be glad to have an explanation, and at which his “ clerical 
constituency” may well be startled. We mean his vote for Mr. Cheet- 
ham. It is a long time since Mr. Gladstone displayed any Conservative 
tendeacies in the House ot Commons, Against his assaults upon the 
House of Peers and his inflammatory appeals to the more democratic 
section of the Liberal party in the Commons be has only one set-off—the 
speech delivered in favour of church rates. It is trae he somewhat mar- 
red the effect of this by avowing that he was bound to say what he said 
as the representative of a “clerical constituency.” Still he spoke well 
and strongly in favour of the Establishment, of whose preservation he 
was at oue time so zealous a champion ; and his defence of the Church’s 
rights covered a multitude of sins ia the eyes of his supporters. Some 
carping spirits were fouad who urged that it was the last faint flicker of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Conservatism, and that a translation to South Lanca- 
shire would soon extinguish it. But, on the whole, the public were 
leased that the representative of Oxford bad done something to prove 
bis connection with that University—something to elevate bimeelf from 
the band of metropolitan members ; and confidiog clergymen exulted in 
the belief that their idol was not yet destroyed. 

Only a few weeks have ela since that brilliant Gieplay and Mr. 
Cheetham is a candidate for South Lancashire. He is a ical of the 
firet water, a man after Mr. Bright’s own beart, an admirer of the ballot, 
an uncompromising Reformer, a sworn enemy to the union of Charch and 
State, with a strong partiality for triennial parliaments, universal suf- 
frage, and the whoi¢'democratic ticket. His opponent is Mr. Turner, a 
Liberal Conservative, whose views are entertained by about nine-tenths 
of the intelligence of the county, Mr. Gladstone’ has a vote for South 
Lancashire. He travels a great maay miles to record it in favour of Mr. 
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Cheetham. Now, we should not have been surprised if he had abstained 
from voting. He mighi have conscientiously refused to support Mr. 
Turner, but he was not bound to go out of his way to poll for Mr. Cheet- 
ham. However, the claims of Oxford, the anion of Church and State, 
sink inte nothing when compared with the valae of # seat in the House 
of Commons ; and so the unsuccessful chawpion of dissent in its boldest 
and most uncompromising form, the candidate whose strongest appeal 
was made to the enemies of the Establishment, found in him a warm and 
supporter. What Mr. Gladstone’s motives were we do not profess 
to know. As personal interest so strongly tinges bis political action. aod 
rinciple in his case is so entirely subordinated to feeliog apd interest, it 
quite possible that a paltry spite bas dictated this insult to bis * cleri- 
cal constituency.” But his motives we do not care to enter into, We 
do not hesitate to say that the man who wrote “Church and State,” who 
canvassed the University of Oxford as a Churchman and @ Conservative, 
and who still aseumes to represent the opinion of the most Conservative 
constituency in the kingdom, bas, by bis vote for Mr. Cheetham, outraged 
the trast and invited the strongest censure of bis constituents. Mr. Glad 
stone knows full well that he has forfeited the respect of the large ma- 
jority of members of Convocation, and that in the event of a new election 
he will have to make his final bow to the University. Bat a more pra- 
dent manager would at least have played the rolemn farce out to the 
last ; common expediency ought to have suggested to him that @ sup- 
porter of Mr. Cheetham should at least bave been able to disclaim any 
pretension to record his vote as member for the University of Oxford. 
The pernicious example of such gross inconsistency in a leading poli- 
tician, whoee antecedeuts have hitherto done so much for him, is happily 
counterbalanced by the conduct of the South Lancashire electors. They 
bave understood what Mr. Gladstone could not—the gravity of the ques- 
tion they were called upon to decide. They have voted, as Mr. Glad- 
stone dared not, in accordance with their respect for the constitution 
which has worked £0 efficiently for the national good. And what a bu- 
miliation ; what a miserable, shallow blunder for the Chancellor of the 
uer to be defeated in euch a cause; to be found voting for the 
unsucceseful Radical candidate and to be beaten » | 837 voter. In 1859, 
Mr. Legh could only head Mr. Cheetham by 148. But in 1861, even with 
Mr. Gladstone’s vote and interest, the latter polls nearly 1000 votes less 
than his adversary. Nor, can it be said that the contest was not fought 
with equal spirit on eitber side. In 1859 14,000 electors polled out of 
19,423, being 72 per ceot. of the constituency. Last week 18,523 voted 
out of 24,284, being about 75 per cent. of the, whole number. Let Mr. 
Gladstone lay these figures to heart during the recess. He may fiod in them 
a timely warning. Pattiog the question on the lowest ble ground, 
is it wise to embark all bis fortune in a sinking ship? There was a time 
when he might have appealed, apparently with hope, to somewhat bigher 
motives of actiou.— London Morning Herald, Aug. 20. 
— 


MR. ROEBUCK’S WAR TRUMPET; FRANCE AND SARDINIA. 


What is the matter with Mr. Roebuck? He should be looked to, or he 
will do bimself a mischief, Nay, the mischief may already be done, and 
what he says may not now be of the slightest conrequence in the opinion 
of any sensible mano. The main part of his speech at Sheffield reads like 
the rant of delirium. The armies and fleets of France threaten England, 
and Mr. Roebuck “as an Englishman is not born to be threatened with 
impunity. The dragon’s teeth bave been sown, and the Voluateers have 
started up.” We heartily bope and trust that the Volunteers do not | 
come of the dragon’s teeth, as the soldiers of that origin tarned their | 
arms against each cther, and nearly abared the fate of the Kilkenny cats. | 
But we are safe, laims Mr. Roebuck. For there is at the head of tiie | 
Administration Dora Palmerston, upon whom Mr. Roebuck depends for | 

tion. To be sure, Mr. Reebuck has more than once tried bard to | 

Lord Palmerston out, but he now fiods his mistake, and that our | 
First Minister is one of our great d«fencee, Lord Palmerston bas many 
important recommendations for his post, but it we were to lose him to- 
morrow we should be as safe as we are to-day. For, thank Heaven, the 





| 


| 
resolution, and energy of ber people. Rather berd it is upon Lord Pal- 
merston that be comes in for Mr. buck’s praise at the same time with 
the Emperor of Austria. We hope, however, that Lord Palmerston is 
more to be trusted as a champion than the Austrian for sincere love of 
constitutional government. 


Having assured the Sheffield folks of their present safety under ie! _ 


wgis of Lord Palmerston, Mr. Roebuck communicated a secret to them of 
sort which the French describe as secret of Polichinelle, that is to say, 
@ secret every one knows : 

1 am now about to break a secret to you all. (Laughter.) 1 know that there 

has been a contract entered into with the King of Italy that the Emperor of the 
island of inia so soon as he withdraws from Rome. 
! Iam not stating what! thiok, 
» That, however, which I know the people 
of England will not bear with (loud cheers,) and there is therefore banging 
cload threatening war. But that man at the head of the Ad- 
Latile tor the fortunes of Bogland against that sgqran- 
France. (Cheers.) I am not speaking lightly ; | am 

occasion. 
not a doubt that the French will have Sardinia when Italy 
and very disagreeable and unsatisfactory it will be to Eog- 
as for her not bearing it, and Lord Palmersion’s battling 
ae, it is all what the Americans call tall tulk, 
robell expresses by the word fudge. Until we go stark star- 
we cannot ge to war because Italy thinks proper to swap Sar- 
for Rome. It will bea very discreditable transaction, e-pecially 
following the cession of Savoy, but it caanot be casus belli. Imagine the 
insanity of Eogland’s going to war single- handed with France and Italy, 
for if we quarrel with France for taking we must equally quarrel with 
Ttaly for ceding Sardinia, and we should be spendiog our blood and trea- 
sare to restore territory to one of our enemies, for what other end to the 
war could be proposed ? Don Quixote’s adventure with the galley-slaves 
would 4 a rational intervention compared with such a war as we are 

Dg. 

Except as evidence of the encroaching purposes of France, and as one 
such step leads to another, we sbould not attach much importance to 
the annexation of Sardinia. So far as that island alone is concerned, 
Italy will not lose much nor France gain much by the transaction. For 
it is a great mistake to suppose that France strengthens herself as a 
naval power by merely multiplying ber naval stations, and so increas- 
ing the demands on ber fleet without any augmentation of the means of 
meeting them. France, it must always be borne in mind, bas not, like 
England, a seafaring population of upwards of atbird of a million to 
draw upon. Her supply of seamen is very limited, and hardly a third 
of the number on the register for conscription really answer that de 
— ead woe to her whenever she drafts to ships’ companies the 
fresh-water lubbers that swell her marine muster roll. 

Witb our small army every one cun understand what a mistake it 
would be to multiply fortresses absorbing it all in garrison duty, and 
it is a similar error in France to increase the number of ber naval sta- 


The example of another act of aggrandisement, no matter how unprofi- 
table in substance, is the certaia and serious evil. Prussia must kaow 
that her Rhine frontier stands next for annexation by hook or by crook, 
and Belgiam that ber turo is not far off, fur which, indeed she is pre- 
—_— us by making us feel that it would be better for our commercial 

terests that she should be a province of France than an independent 
kingdom with a commercial policy hostile to us, to whom she looks for 
protection in the hour of need. 

A curious feature of the exchange of Sardinia for Rome will be the cir 
cumstances that France will generously give what is not her own. The 
Pope is to pay the ee. It will be, in the slang phrase, the greatest 
sell ever known. Theodore Hook bad a story of a cockney gunner who 
asked a clown in a farm-yard to let him have a sbot at the ducks for the 
consideration of a crown for all killed. The fellow nodded agreement, 
the shot was fired, and a group of some half-dozen ducks killed. Upon 
pezing the covenanted price the exulting sporteman observed that he 

not made a bad bargain of it. “ Well, I’m sure I don’t know, 
measter, for they b’ant my ducks. Ii’s no odds to me the killing of 
them, ro I took the money.” And so France will give Italy a shot at 
the ducks of Rome for the consideration of the crown of Sardivia ; but 
the ducks are the Pope’s ducke.— Examiner, August 24. 


—_—_—_—S—— 
MEXICO. 
Correspondence of the “ Albion.” 

We give place to this letter—which contains no absolute news and is 
not of latest date—by way of showing how the British residents of Mexi- 
co view their present unhappy condition, how much cause they have to 
desire British interference, and bow little reason to expect it. 


So much worse is the condition of this country from month to month, 
and #0 thoroughly incomprebensible is the course pureued by Congress 


and the Executive, that any attempt to follow them tbrough their barrow 
way®, or to say whither or to what they tend, and whether for the use 
of the present or the fature, is utterly imposeible.—Constancy forms 00 
part of Mexican character ; what is made law to-day falls into disuse to- 
morrow, or is changed for sometbing still lese fitting. 

A decree of the Congress issued on the 17th of this month suspending 
all payments for two years—in other words, a declaration of national 


hearts of her Irish subjects would not be denied. No state pageant could 
have attracted greater crowds or been greeted with warmer enthusiaem, 
than attended her Majesty in the streets of Dublin, in an equipage stadi. 
ously plain. And as this devotion to the best of women and of Sovereigns 
is becoming traditional, may we not attribute, in this case, some graing 





baokraptcy—bas given rise to maoy s'ringent comments unfavourable 
to the Government, and bas been followed by a suspension of diplomatic 
intercourse with both Eogland and Frarce. 

Mexico bowever, be it known, looks upon a fresh demand of our Gov- 
ernment merely as an additional page in the series, aud as a subject 
shelved and never to be referred to agaio, and certainly not to be insist- 
ed upon !—Years of wilful neglect of British interests in this country are 
now showing seriously and painfally their bitter fruits among English- 
men. Some have been brutally murdered ; others have been taken out 
to be shot without trial, or even accusation by a koown witness ; and it 
has been since proved that they were merely the victims of blood money, 
and official villainy! !— all without redress, so far as diplomatic assist- 
ance is concerned. 

English diplomacy as regards Mexico appear® (o British residents here 


of the popular incense to the growing prosperity of Ireland, and to the 
increasing conviction that, whatever Eagland may have done in times 
past, she now treats her island-sister with consideration, with fairness, 
with dae regard to her welfare, with results immensely beneficial? ~The 
details ot her Majesty’s journey and voyage, from Osborne by way of 
Holyhead, offer nothing of novelty or worth extract. Her companions 
were the Prince Consort, Priace Alfred, who daly reached home in the 
Arabia from Halifax, and the Princesses Alice and Helena. Earl Granville 
was the Minister in attendance, and Sir Robert Peel, the new Irish Seore. 
tary, had also his part to play. The younger branches of the royal 
family have gone to Balmoral for the aatumn. 


The bh t : if t 
to have resolved itdelf into a mere matter of numbers, and we are bound to e harvest promises to yield an average crop ; sad tade be dall, 


enquire of our Government ere it be too late, how many murders of Eag- 
lishmen, how many acts of violence and unjust imprisonment, and how 


and Manchester appreheasive touching Cotton, the financial condition of 
the country is considered sound. Oa the whole, we have reason to be 


many thousands of dollars forcibly taken from us, will be considered | thankful for many national blessings. 





sufficient amount to insure us p' in accord with the stipula- 


We commend to the Colonial reader’s notice the long list of changes 
™ bee 
aiieiesinai mae tor og hy F ookyy ae He in Governorships and other appointments, embodied in aa article from 


certainly understands the policy of our government better than we do. 


He began by seizing respectable merchants and ordering them to be 
thot in some instances, and in others to shoulder a musket and take their 


the 7'imes that may be found above. He will probably meet with some 
names that are familiar to him, those especially of Sir Francis Hincks, 


place in the foremost ranks of bis army, or yield up sams of money Sir Dominick Daly, and tne Hoa. J. H. T. Manners Satton. The new 
enough to ruin them. Oar policy towards the present government has | Lieutenant Governor of New Branswick, who is tc succeed the last 
been a wrong one, and contioues still to be so. We voluntarily second | named is the Hon. Arthur Gordon, youngest son of the late Earl of 


their cry of poverty; pay, we zealously guard the door for them and 
keep off just creditors, whilst they divide the funds and property of the 


Aberdeen, and for several years his PrivateSecretary. He sat in Parlia- 


Chach thei ; d finish by closing our | ™eat for Beverley from 1851 to 1857, and acted as Seocretaty to Mr, 
ro tye EY they” publish ry 5" “conformity with 4 own | Gladstone on his Special Missioa to the Ionian [slands in November 1858, 


couneel, 
Ganzas Ortega is with some 5,000 men close upon Marquez and Za 


loaga’s camp near Yzuala, and we are bourly expecting to hear of o 


battle—but not a decisive one by any means, 
Mexico, July 27th, 1861, 


-| The Continental news is not eatisfactory to those who desire to see im. 
provement gradually worked out through peace, and who doubt the éff- 
cacy of war as a purging process.—The dissension between the Austrian 





SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION. 


Government and the Hungarian Diet has reached the point, at which an 
armed uprising may at any moment ensue—Nor has any amendment 


rivate French, German, English, and Spanish, Classical and | taken place in Southera Italy. The Italian rule is not acceptable to the 


COMMERCIAL BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL, with fine Playground 


and Gymnasium. No. 47 and 49 West 26th Street, between Broadway and 6th Neapolitans, or these latter have been stimulated by external agents 


Avenue. Mr. Lovis Exnst takes charge of a limited number of boys. 
Re-opens Monday, September 16th. 


to make passive and open resistance. An attempt to assassinate 
Garibaldi at Caprera has been defeated by the zealous watchfal- 





“THE NORTHSH."' 
CHURCH’S PICTURE OF 
ICEBERGS. 


ness of the local gendarmerie, who are deeply attached to him, 
At a small Southern town a disastrous occurrence is recorded. A com- 
pavy of Italian troops, numbering 39, were massacred by the populace, 


Exhibited for the benefit of the PATRIOTIC FUND, at GOUPIL’S, 772] whilst in the act of partaking refreshments treacherously offered. On 


Broadway. 
" e J. McCLURE, Publisher. 


the following day, a strong force surrounded, bombarded, and burnt the 





town, eacrificing 150 lives! Verily, through much tribulation are the 


[TERNATIONAL Art Institution Exhibition of Paintt eos Italians working out their freedom, their honest efforts being checked and 


Broadway, corner of Fourth Street. Open from 10 A. M. to7 P. M. 


thwarted by the eame cold calculator who needlessly prolonged the siege 


Drep—In the City of Detroit, Anruur 8. CasTie, aged 21, son of Dr. A. C of Gaeta for four months.—Besides the unsettled state of Poland, Russia 


Castle, of this city. 





Drep—On Friday, Sept. 6th, Many A. Lyncu, wife of Brian O'Hara, Esq. 


The friends and relatives of the family are respectfully invited to attend the | their old foes. 
safety of Eogland does not depend on any one man, but on the epirit | funeral services at Trinity Church, New York (where her remains will be de- 


posited), on Sunday next, the Sth instant, at 2 o'clock, P.M. 
Canada papers please copy. 





has the Circassians again on her hands. They are said to have pro 
claimed a Republic, and to have obtained some military advantages over 


The American Civil War. 
Two occurrences of moment became known to the public, early in the 
week—the great National success at Hatteras Inlet, and the Proclamation 
of General Fremont in Missouri. The former was the result of the naval 
efpedition from Hampton Roads, under command of Major-General 





*| cled in our last issue, up to which time the point of attack had been sta- 








The Latest European Mails. 
Papers and letters by the Arabia, from Liverpool on the 24th alt., and 
from Queenstown on the following day, contain no home political news 
of special importance. Mr. Turner, the Conservative candidate for the 
new seat for South Lancashire, has beaten Mr. Joho Bright’s and Mr. 
Gladstone’s protégé, Mr. Cheetham, by a majority of 837 votes. Wecom- 
mend to notice a lively article elsewhere, on the singular spectacle af- 
forded by Oxford’s chosen representative recording his vote in favour of 
the latter. Mr. Gladstone, however, revels in paradox and incongraity ; 
and when it is remembered he is at once M. P. for the University above- 
named and a leading member of the Whig Cabinet, no vagary on his part 
can surprise us. Mr. Roebuck too, whose tongue is always loosed so 
soon a8 Parliament adjourns, furnishes us with another extract to day. 
Having settled to his own satisfaction, and preached with doubtful euc- 
cess at Southampton, the expediency of a close alliance between Great 
Britain and Austria, this erratic dabbler in foreign and domestic policy 
has now, at Sheffield, declaimed against the coming annexation of the 
Island of Sardinia to France, and argued that the accomplishment of this 
project would lead to immediate war between that country and our own. 
We doubt this greatly ; nor do we find this opinion justified by Earl Rus- 
sell’s noted speech on the subject, made on the 19th ult. on the floor of the 
House of Commons. To abandon an intimate alliance does not necesea- 
rily involve a declaration of hostilities ; and unless—which is not pro- 
bable—the leading powers of Europe should combine together to prevent 
it vi e¢ armis, we look upon this further addition to French Empire as 
simply a question of time. And with its accomplishment comes 
up a vision of that state of things which is to arrive, when— 
according to the fashionable phrase—the Mediterranean becomes a 
French Lake. A neat and expressive phrase truly, but one that will not 
stand the test of examination. This belief, in fact, that the possession of 
certain forts and porte confers naval supremacy, is as common and as er- 
roneous as that other mistake under which the “ keys’’ of trade and com- 
merce are supposed to remaio in the safe-keeping of certaio garrisons. 
Men were wont to talk once of the Black Sea as a Russian Lake, because 
they deemed Sebastopol impregnable. The Portuguese occupy the old 
city of Goa on the Bombay coast, and the French Chemandagore within 
sixteen miles of Calcutta. Yet, supposing Sebastopol had never 
been besieged and taken, the moment an allied fleet of superior force ap- 
peared in those waters, there was an end of any Russian “ Lake”’ policy. 
So too, with the course of peacefal business at the East Indian localities 
jast-named. Two European nations flaunt their flags in the heart of our 
territory—but the display is anproductive of results. If the acquisition 
of maritime glory, or in other words a naval conflict with Eogland, be 
the latest desiga of the Emperor of the French, the acquisition of Sardi- 
nia contributes in no degree to thatend. Ships and seamen, Gloires and 
Warriors, floating and not ehore-batteries, must contend for the dominion 
of the sea. Heaven forbid though that the needs or the cravings of the 

restless Third Napoleon should bring about so dire a spectacle ! 

Let us turn back, fo- a moment, to one a thousand times more inviting, 
albeit a conquest has here also been achieved. But a conquest how dif- 
ferent from those that have consigned of late yeare myriads of Freneb- 
men to bloody graves, while giving titles to Dukedoms and names to 
splendid Boulevards! If in the records of Eaglish history there be pas 
sages connected with Ireland that one could wish obliterated, how grateful 
the sight now-a-days of our Sovereign’s triumph over that country! 


public reception ; and Queen Victoria sought to enter her good city of 


= ——— —— ———— | Butler and Commodore Stringham, whose departure briefly chroni- 
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diously and wisely concealed. Nor was the secret of the destination of this 


force divulged, until General Batler brought back to Washington the news 
that its object had been accomplished, and with signal completeness. Not 
to make a long story of it, it was designed to assail the entrance to the 
inland waters of North Caroling knowa as Albemarle and Pamlico 
Sounds, and supposed to be the head-quarters of Southern privateers, 
and to occupy or destroy the two Confederate forts there erected. After 
part of two days’ bombardment, on Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week, by the shipping—the fire being returned with spirit but at too short 
range by the shore batteriee—the garrison of these latter, numbering 715 
men and officers, surrendered unconditionally,with the stipulation however 
that they should be treated as prisoners of war. They were all brought 
on to this port in the frigate Minnesota, under the Commodore’s flag, and 
having arrived here on Monday morning last were on Weduesday divided 
between two of the forts in the harbour. Commodore Barron, of the Con- 
federates, formerly of the U. 8. Navy, was ia command at Hatteras Inlet, 
and, with two Colonels and other officers of mark, is among the captives. 
The operation seems to have been well planned, and to have been carried 
out with no slight ekill and gallantry, though doubts are cautiously ex- 
pressed as to the wisdom of leaving the captured fortresses in the charge 
of only some three hundred men, who were landed through the surf with 
considerable difficulty and risk at an early period of the action. The 
Confederate losses in the whole affair are not correctly ascertained, a8 
the killed and some of the wounded were carried off in the interveniag 
night, and only a dozea or thereabouts of the latter fell into the hands of 
the victors. In the U. S. equadron the losses were nil, for a reason already 
adverted to, the sole accident being that the well-known armed cruiser 
Harrie Lane grounded and lay aground for two or three days, being only 
got off by throwing overboard her guns and coals. Naval and military 
critics have expressed some surprise at the early return of the two Chiefs of 
the expedition ; but this was probably according to orders, while the laa- 
rels thet have beea lavished upon them in the way of serenades and puffs 
merely illustrate the tendency to exaggeration which bas grown and is 
growing, upon the whole American people. 
nicer question, which alone concerns us when considered from the interna 
tional point of view. It will be, and it has been, noted that the rights of 
prisoners of war were conceded to the Southerners, when entirely at the 
mercy ofthe National forces. Is not this one more justification of the course 
pursued by Great Britain, in recognising the belligerent rights of the 
Confederacy? It is absolutely impossible for candid reasoners to come 
to any other conclusion. 

The Proclamation of Major General Fremont, who has military com- 
mand of the Western Department, declares the whole State of Missouri 
under martial law, and adds, to an enumeration of pains and penalties 
attaching to those who resiat his authority, the announcement that their 
slaves, when captured, will be confiscated and set at liberty. By some 
this is held to be a mere carrying out of a corresponding vote of Congress 
paseed daring the late extra session. By others it is viewed as the thin 
end off the wedge of Abolition. Let politicians and lawyers wrangle 
over it as they may and will—we express no opinion on an act so purely 
local. We only wish, for the satisfaction of distant readers, that we 
could determine in our minds whether it is more likely to affright the 
wavering in their allegiance to the Union, or to knit more closely in the 
bonds of a common danger the Slave-holders in the States that occupy % 
quasi-neutral ground. But we have not the means of exercising a jadg- 
ment hereon, and might under any circumstances hesitate in penning 
Private griefs and mourning dresses could not be harmonised with a| one. 

Ramoars of the death of Mr. Jefferson Davis, President of the C. S. A., 


Lagging in the rear is a far 








Dublia without the pomp and circumstance of royalty. Bat the warm 





were prevalent early in the week ; but they are now set down as inven 
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tions. That he is of delicate constitution is a fact beyond dispute ; and 
it was argued, in confirmation of the report, that he must eooner or later 
preak down physically under the anxieties and responsibilities of his 
office. But he “still lives ;” and a new eession of his Congress was to 
pe opened at Richmond on Tuesday last. it is possible that the tale of 
this Southern President’s decease may have been mixed up in fransitu 
with the loss of the famous privateer that bears, or rather bore, his name- 
The brig Jeff. Davis bas been totally lost in endeavouring to enter the 
barbour of St. Augustine, Florida, the officers and crew however saving 
their lives. Considering the number of prizes she made during her 
gruizes, and the namber of U. S, steamers in search of her, she may be 
pronounced rather a fortunate than an unlucky craft. There mast have 
been consummate tact, no less than reckless audacity, in her manage- 
t. 
-~ conflicts on a large scale have taken place along the line of the 
Potomac, though the sensation papers are not withoat their ional 


French topics, whereon, we need scarcely say, the Albion’and the Courrier 
80 widely differ. 

Postseript.—Yesterday afternoon President Davis’s death was gene- 
rally credited. It was announced also that many North Carolinians had 
“ come in” to the Government authorities at Hatteras Inlet ; and further 


that the Confederates had abandoned their fortified positions at Ocracoke 
Inlet. 





A Convert—Almost. 
For months past—we might almost say for years—we have pointed 
out to our American readers the pernicious effects upon themselves, 
nationally and individually, of paying an undue and unbecoming attention 
to the criticiems of foreign journals, For there is—as we have repeated 
scores of times—something exquisitely absurd about the acute suscepti- 
bility on this point that prevails, and that has so much the more hold 
over the minds of intelligent thinkers, inasmuch as it is kept alive day 





stories of hundreds of Federalists utterly routing thousands of Contede- 
rates in the West. 

If from the camp we tarn to the city, it may be set dowa as a fact that 
great activity still prevails in arrests aod confiscations and repressive 
measores generally. We fear indeed that between North and South a 
ferce rivalry is sprioging up, as to their relative power of damaging 
each other’s property. Daring the week a whole fiset of vessels have 
been seized, under the President’s Proclamation, noticed the week be- 
fore last in these colamns, Without a word as to the policy or jastice of 
this wholesale condemnation, we mast confess that it savoure so strongly 
of the treatment awarded to foreign enemies after formal declaration of 
war, that—-coupling it with the terms accorded to the captives of Hat. 
teras Inlet, as noticed above—it seems preposterous to talk any loager of 
rebels and traitors, The only persons who will chuckle over such aa in- 
convenient complication,as must arise from this summary process inregard 
to part interests in ships, will be the lawyers. Already we hear of different 
joterpretations of the authority, under which these seizures have been 
made. When it comes to proving the legality of two differing processes 
jn the act of taking possession, and to showing whetber the 
Southern victim were really a Union man or a Secessionist, it may be 


‘egonceived how many doors will be opened to fraud and calumny and 


special pleading. Yet it should not be forgotten that this and other 
stringent measures are but carrying out the Jez talionis. The South most 
uowisely commenced the game of confiscation ; Mr. Lincoln's Govern- 
ment, in abjuriag its gentle treatment, has only shown that two can 
play it. 

And rose-water ideas are entirely of the past, we assure you, O happily 
distant reader. And if it be not certain that we shall see a Jadge Jeffreys 
here ere long, there is no doubt that many a Titus Oates is driving his in- 
famous trade among us. Impatient at the slow progress made in bringing 
the war to a conclusion and flying rapidly from one extreme to the other, 
people now congratulate themselves upon having really a“ atrong Gov- 
ernment,” forgetting all the praises they have latterly been heaping upon 
the “ freest and most benignant” one that the world has ever seen. Strong, 
too, it ie, we assure you ; we only pray that as an unwholesome compe- 
tition has begun in the matter of property, there may be none in regard 
to personal liberty, Yet we doubt ; for though we meddle dot between 
the Government and the citizens of this country, we find such hard mea- 
sure dealt to aliens that we dare scarcely ask how it fares with natives, 
especially since by way of making itself irresistibiy “ strong’’ the Go- 
Vernment seems to have thrown all the official functions of its members 
into a general receptacle, and then bestowed upon each a collective por- 
tion of the whole. The Secretary of State directs the Postmaster-General 
when and where the circulation of a certain newspaper shall be prohi- 
bited ; the War Minister communicates direct with the Municipal Police ; 
the Commander-ia-Chief defies the Jadge’s warrante. 

There 1s, it must be owned, a wonderful unanimity in toleratiog, nay 
in upholding, any and the all modes adopted by the authorities for bringing 
so-called malefactors to trouble. Even the Press, generally so rampant 
in defence of liberty of tongue and pen, has succumbed almost en masse— 
save on one point. Babbling on military plans was strictly forbidden 
at Washington ; but the papers would have babbled for ever, if the Go- 
vernment had not taken a wiser course, and very strictly and very cre- 
ditably preserved its own counsel. Then, unable to pick up information, 
our smart daily brethren loftily proclaimed their intention to withhold 
it lest it might be useful to the enemy. But that is not our 
point. It was anvounced early in the week, that the names 
of persons arrested on suspicion were no longer to be pub- 
lished. This was too much. Imagine journalists with a tit-bit of per- 
sonal news in their possession, bottling it up at the dictate of President 
or policeman. It could not be; and so the papers have just mentioned 
the edict, and then sought every possible occasion for violating it. 
Yesterday two of the dailies even ventured to give a complete list of the 
prisoners in Fort Lafayette. 

In this list we regret to perceive the names of Mr. Patrick, to whose 
case we alladed in our last issue ; of Mr. Mure, who is a naturalised citi- 
zen of the U. S., and with whose fate we do not therefore intermeddle ; 
and of Mr. Rabming, formerly of Nassau, N. P., who like Mr. Patrick was 
incarcerated in a manner needlessly rade, if not altogether illegal. A 
friend of Mr. Rahming bas published in the Herald a concise and ap- 
parently truthfal stat t of the ladi ly slight grounds for 
his arrest. But we, cannot undertake therefore to assert of our 
own knowledge, that this cock-and-ball story of two old iron guns 
is the beginning and ending of the charge against him. Neither can 
we declare, though we confidently believe it, that Mr. Patrick has done 
nothing whatever to bring him within the clutches of the law, and that 
in what he has done in the way of his commercial affairs he has only fol- 
lowed the example of hundreds of resident merchants whose attachment 
to the Union cannot be doubted. This however we can say, and we say 
it with the profoundest regret, that whilst, under instraption frdm home, 
the utmost conceivable forbearance is exercised by those who have British 
local interests in charge, they are. met with persistent efforts to thwart 
and inconvenience them, for which it is really difficult to account. 
If one-tenth part of the indignities and the injustice, apportioned 
to several British subjecta here, had been pat upon an American 
citizen any where in Europe, Union Square would not have 
been large enough for an Indignation Meeting ; the very stones of Fa- 
neuil Hall would have cried out. 

Police pressure in this city and threats of mob law—mildly designated 
as the force of public opinion—have caused some prudential changes in 
the ownership or management of sundry journals. With these generally 
We have had no interchange of opinion ; in short we have not beeu in 
the habit of seeing them. Parting salutation would therefore be out 
of place. But we must except the case of Mr. Masseras, long 
the Editor of the Courrier des Etats Unis—which as representing, 
like ourselves, a foreign population in New York, has claims 
to our fraternal sympathy. Mr. Masseras retires from the respon- 
tible charge of that journal, and while we have nothing to say on the 
Course he has pursued in the great local etrife beyond praising its 
fearless ability, we must congratulate him on being able for a spell 
to shake off the heavier responsibilities of his post, and thank him for 





by day through the mediam of the press, which finds therein an unfailing 
and convenient supply of themes. Now, for instance, we take up our 
local morning paper, hoping to readin it some broad and explanatory 
views as to the difficult condition of the country ; we find it filled with 
comments on what the London Zimes or the London 7imes’ correepondent 
here has said ; with refutations of, articles in the Manchester Guardian 
or Edinburgh Scotsman; with sharp wranglings over Blackwood; with 
remonstrances even addressed to Punch. We sigh for something original, 
bat we sigh in vain ; the same less round of citation, protest, rejoin- 
der, goes on and on; and the robust heart of a great people, engaged ia 
a life-and-death straggle, throbs more tumultuously over the words of a 
distant commentator, than over its cwn destMies, with which it should 
not stay from wrestling. 

These distant commentators may well be astonished to see—if ever 
théy do see, or seeing regard—such incessant prvofs that their shafts bit 
a target at which they were not aimed. It is only your silly people who 
imagine that, when Grub Street indites 6 sarcasm on American affairs, it 
is intended to excruciate Broadway or set the Fifth Avenue on pins. A 
gross mistake this, unwarranted by the facts or even the probabilities of 
the case! For, be it plain record of events or spiteful misrepresentation, it 
is the home and not the foreign market for which all is designed. Errors 
in judgment there may be, nor are betrayals of mean censoriousnees in- 
frequent ; but insalts there can only be when they are intended as such, 
and they who go out of their way to hunt for these free-speakings, and 
haviog found them label them with false addresses, are no better than fools 
for their pains. Sometimes indeed we wonder that a sense of national 
pride, to say nothing of self-respect, on the part of the American jour- 
nalists, does not check this growing propensity to battle where 
no challenge is given. For it is to be especially observed that 
all this pounding of articles in the British press, that are right- 
fully or wrongfully deemed offensive, provokes no sort of an- 
tagonism, draws out no controversy or reply. We cannot in- 
deed imagine, as we have heretofore had occasion to remark, so 
ludicrous a spectacle as the United Kingdom thrown into a ferment, 
because it has pleased the V. Y. Times or Herald to say certain very hard 
things concerning it. Why, the falminations of the most rampant Anglo- 
phobists on the floor of Congress itself never moved the isle from its pro- 
priety ; and as for national irritation being generated among us Bri tons 
by one bilious foreign scribbler or by a dozen, so that a national policy 
might be shaped therefrom—the very notion is preposterous, Can as 
much be said here ? 

But we did not purpose goiog over this threadbare story. Our object 
in touching it was rather to congratalate one of our neighbours—one of 
the greatest, by the way, in (his small business of supervising alien sen- 
timent—on a sign of visible amendment shown in his columns some 
days ago. There is no less frankaess than trath ia the confession abrupt- 
ly made by the V. Y. Times, that “ fairly one half the already superabun- 
dant anxiety with which we have wathed the development of thie Na- 
tional etruggle is attributable to a morbid sensitiveness about British 
opinion.” And this too is followed up by a candid acknowledgment 
that the English measure is unwisely applied by Americans to their own 
doings, and that the national conscience is held in suspense until the 
London 7 ines or Scottish reviews “ have determined what judgment we 
may in safety pats upon ourselves.” The language is strong, nor shall we 
take it quite literally, because it happens to serve our purpose. We are 
content with that cther sensible bat,more general admission made 
by our contemporary: “Were we as completely emancipated from 
the authority of British public opinion as we are from British 
political rule, the addition to the sum of national happiness would 
simply be incalculable.” Never was a sentence penned, more just 
or more happily worded. So much the greater our surprise, the 
more sincere our regret, that the very paper, which contains the sensi- 
ble editorial sentences we have just quoted, devotes itself in another co- 
lumn to its thousandth and first tilt at the British “ leading journal,” and 
prints moreover in strikingly large type a column and a half by a“ Vete- 
ran Observer,’ who seems not to have profitted mach by his age and his 
experience, if one may jadge by the mis-statement of his facts and the 
staleness of his arguments. Our readers will however be content to part 
company with this sage very soon, when we tell them that, accord- 
ing to him, the British Government has “taken the opportunity 
to insult the government and people of the United States” 
"and farther, that “let the Southern controversy be settled 
as it may, there will, in any contingency, be a great Republic remaining, 
fully capable of avenging its own wrong, and visiting upon Ea 
land a portion of the punishment due to its crimes.” Is not the in- 
consistency exquisite?—the editors of the WN. YF. Time not only 
admit such rubbish as this, bat deliberately give it prominence, 
whilet they indite in the very same number the following concise 
admission : “ The English Government, we have come to learn, looks at 
the question at iseue with exclusive reference to expediency ; as states- 
men are obliged to look at questions involving the interests of the com- 
munity whose agente they are.” It is consoling that the truth will oo- 
casionally peep out, ia spite of passion and prejudice. 

This, however, is apart. We cannot expect any of our American con_ 
temporaries to see with our eyes. We only wish for their own sakes 
that, while they have such momentous work in hand, their gaze were 
less persistently and lees fiercely directed to opinions or even censures 
that cannot affect the issue. If these be sometimes impertinent, at least 
they are altogether usimportant. We bad hoped that the N. Y. Times 
was a convert to this way of thinking. Itis so in theory, by ite own ad- 
mission, if the practice fall lamentably short of the preachiog. 


—— 


wrama. 


The gathering of the company in the Green Room at the beginning of a sea- 
son might suggest to a great painter an immortal success ; but he should draw 
near his subject not as Hogarth went behind the scenes, with feeling for the 
paint-pots, the pots of beer, and the flesh-pots—the vulgar side of the thing—but 
intent on that bit of pure surface in the mirror where the fine sentiment of the 
mimic life expressively plays. The artist for such a scene should be neither a cari- 
caturist nor a literalist. He should be equal to the truth, but not contented 
with it alone. There is as much good poetry in the gathering of the-Green 
Room as in the muster of an army before a grand battle. 1 wonder whether the 
sharp little bulletin of the Stage Manager to ‘“ the ladies and gentlemen en- 








many instances of courtesy and candour in his dealing with those Anglo- 


gaged for the ensuing season” will find them all ready and able. The sum- 











mons will not reach some who were engaged. There is mortality among the 
actors, and this occasional call is all tnat suggests it tothe public. In one view 
of this intelligent monster, their time off the stage is filled with voluptuous in- 
dulgence in poetry and perfume, their feet scarcely touch the earth, and they 
gaze from eyes half closed at the loveliest images of art; in the monster's 
grosser view, they shame the day with drunken rioting, and are closely watched 
by society and the police. I am free to believe either that the gathering in the 
Green Room will be like that of immaterial spirits come trooping down from 
the air, or that it will be the dragging together of weary bodies that will need 
strong stimulus to another movement of any kind. My artist should tell me 
whether the few dim lights in the cool theatre reveal the form of Tragedy, the 
serious beautiful woman, moving across the stage, the tear ready to start from 
her large eye, her dark tresses severely bound by the simple fillet, and her 
robes flowing in lines and folds of majesty ; whether they sparkle a little 
brighter as they meet the glance of the joyous eyes of Comedy, as she comes 
dancing on to the Green Room, a fortune in kisses about her ripe lips, flowers 
falling from her, and merry melodies sounding to her step. Or my artist should 
tell me whether the leading lady comes tardily at the call, and shakes her gor- 
geous silk and flatters the flowers in her new Fall hat with some haughtiness 
of manner at the meek walking lady, who droops, at her approach, into a cor- 
ner, and talks feebly to the first walking gentleman ; whether she has succeed- 
ed, in quite, in concealing the wrinkles that have worked into her winning face 
since last season ; whether she has a nice little bit of scandal to let off toa few 
of the principals, before she can do another thing. My true artist should also 
inform me whether the woman with a faded look got it {rom the sick-chamber 
of her child ; whether the low comedian is biting his nails to keep himself from 
interrupting the proceedings with vociferous laughter ; and whether that is the 
cruel tyrant of the popular Tragedy in five acts who is so red-nosed, and has 
so much fun with the jaunty soubrette. 

Think, reader, be you poetical or not, of all the charming talents and bright 
spirits that enter into this gathering in the Green-Room, and how much they 
are concerned with the happiness of your life; but go no farther behind the 
curtain and masks than that, for farther you will find the same satires and lied 
that you find in what is called real life, made more dreary by an atmosphere to 
which you were not born, and can never get accustomed. Thank your stars, 
moreover, that the gathering is generally so full, that Time deals so kindly with 
the pleasant creatures, and that in New York, at least, what with liberal ma- 
nagers and public, the players are so well bestowed. 

I don’t wonder you yearned to look in upon the Wallack gathering. That is 
the old clan. The Veteran rallies them. I think of all the triumphs won, and 
how gallantly they must bear themselves who are new to the ranks, if they 
would not fall by the way. I hope there is as much spirit in the Wallack as 
there ever was, and that the whole of his support is as fresh as his new theatre. 
Dall souls might be inspired with vivacity and charm by that place. I consider 
it the model theatre, and I have not a remote idea how many people it will hold 
(but they will all be comfortable and gratified), nor how much it cost (but it 
could not be a better theatre if it cost twice as much). The town will present 
its most diverting side there. It must be the scene of the most brilliant gaieties 
and delightful entertainments. I am indebted to the Zribune for the names of 
the company: 

Mrs. Hoey, Misses Fanny Morant, 

rocker, and Misdames A 4 enn, ond Bae ee, a“ w. 
Wallack, Sr., and J. Lester Wallack, W. R. Blake, Charles Fisher, Norton, John 


Sefton, George Holland, W. Reynolds, W. R. Floyd, Young, and P: —Stage 
Manager,: Mr. J. Lester Wallack.— Musical Jrector : fist Robert Bi 


- P rt Steepel.— 
Scenic Artists : Mesars. Isherwood and Charles aque, Carpenters : a 
oss, 





Jos. Van Hatton and Beechcroft.—7reasurer : Mr. Theodore 

Out of this material I am promised the greatest delight, and if you are absurd 
enough to object to the introduction of the mechanics among the artists, I re- 
mind you of the gentle oaths you may have murmured on occasions when a 
scene refused to move, or there was an awkward complication of things gene- 
rally on the stage ; and also of the clever sarcasms you have uttered at incon- 
gruous moons, trees, and turrets, in the mimic world of earth and sky. Scenic 
and mechanical effect is just beginning to receive the attention dus it in our 
theatres, and if a long course of dramas appealing solely to the eye could create 
a high standard in this very important department, I would cheerfully submit to 
all the literary trash and histrionic outrage. I deem it due to Mr. Charles In- 
galls, one of Mr. Wallack’s scene-painters, to state that the tasteful decorations 
of the walls of the new theatre are his, 

Mr. Clarke’s season is just about closing. The spirit of jollity his genius has 
invoked will be sustained by Mrs. John Wood, who begins at the Winter Garden 
on Monday night. This delicious hoyden has been under the special care of 
Neptune all the summer, and must be in active condition. An access of spirita 
to the fund provided for her by nature might at any time prove dangerous, and 
I shall not be surprieed if the public is seriously affected by her abounding mirth, 
It will be a happy circumstance if Mrs. Wood can contain herself at all.—Mr, 
Clarke could not leave with a better recommendation to a fixed and pleasaat 
remembrance by the New York public, than his performance of Farmer Ash- 
field, which proves him to be far more than a farcist. Few actors are on record 
whose genius was more comprehensive. Few are abl 
own cavew sphere. There is a domestic tone in this delineation, Wilh aah 
canght only by hearty 8 . ‘The gentle pathos of it is delighttal The 
moods of the Farmer are capricious, but they never find Mr. Clarke otherwise 
than pti pectfal. I do not believe the warmest admirers of this 
artist have exaggerated his merits, and J regret whatever chance has deprived 
cen heme All be has done toy down as toe 
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Fatts and Fauncies, 


The Queen bas announced ber intention of contributing largely to the 
English school of painting in the Great Exhibition of next year. 
The committee of the London Fire Insurauce Companies have appointed 
Capt. Shaw, from Belfast, to be the new superintendent, in place of the 
late Mr. Braidwood.——-——It may be remembered that a Duke of War- 
temberg some time eince married at Hambarg a Malle. Frassini, a s 
at the in that city. Not long since the Prince de Lowenstein- 
Warticheim, tollowing the example, visited Hamburg for the purpose of 
celebrating his marriage with an actress, a native of that city, Mdlle. 
Amelie Woltrave. —When Beau Nash was ill, Dr. Cheyne wrote a 
prescription for him. The next day the doctor coming to his patient, 
inquired if he bad followed his prescription. “No, truly, dootor,” said 
Nash, “if I had I should have brokea my neck, for i threw it out of a 
two-pair of stairs window.” The preparations for the departure of 
the cricketers of England for Australia are nearly completed. The part 
will consiet of 13 of our most eminent cricketers, selected from the “ ‘All 
Eogland Eleven” and the “United Eleven.” The list of the players 
chosen to represent the “ Old Country,” in which, bly, some = 
may be made before the final selection is determined on, comprises 
names of A. Diver, R. Daft, T. Hayward, G. Anderson, H. Stephenson, J. 
Cwsar, J. Jackson, T. Hearne, R. Carpenter, J. Gready, W. Caffyn, G. 
Griffith, and T. Lockyer. Among the forthcoming literary novel- 
ties are, a Japanese Grammar, by Mr. Rutherford Alcock, the 
envoy to Japan ; “ A Narrative of the China Campaign in 1860, and of a 

Residence among the Rebel Forces at Nankio,” by Lieut.-Col. 
Wolseley ; and the second and concluding part of the Hon. Mrs. Yelver- 
ton’s “ yrs to Circumstances.” This last will probably be forgotten, 
as soon as published. A paper gives us as “News for the Ma- 
rines,” that Mr. Rarey has been engaged by the rebels to try bis hand at 
quieting United Staves Cruisers. M. Alvary has just bad an 
opera, in two acte, received at the Grand Opera, Pari.————The 

i indent of the Nord says that the const defences of 
France are to be actively prosecated this year, and that 20,900,000f,, 
which remained over from the previous year, are to be devoted to this 
A Cricket match between Eastern and Western Canada 


























month, Most of the principal clergymen of Germany, France, and Swit- 
zerland are to be present, and the representation from Great Britain is 
very large. The railway companies have offered great facilities to those 
intending to be present.————Queen Christina of Spain while in Eng- 
land a sbort time ago visited the ex-Queen of the French, and a portion 
of the family of the late King Louis Philippe, who are at Worthing. 
‘The “ Finance accounts” show that 

for an The last pension of this nature was one of £2,000 
a-year gran 
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and the lives of his two next heirs —-——-The O’Conor Don, M. P., has 
purchased the estates of Mr. O’Beirne in Roscommon and Sligo for 
£24,000. —The sale of a portion of the late Sultan’s jewels in Loa- 
don realieed £19,640. —A female Blondin nearly lost ker life re- 
cently, while attempting to cross the Thames. When she got half way 
over, the rope not being ym | eecured, she was compelled to stop. 
Becoming exhausted, she dropt ber oe pole ; bat managed to 
catch hold of a small guy-rope and slid down it to the river where a boat 
icked her up. She has since accomplished her undertaking. A 
og, named Bellona, belonging to a French battery of artillery, died not 
long ago in Algeria, at the extraordinary age of 34 years. He bad one 
of his legs broken in 1831 during an engagement. —The Russian 
and Swedish Governments bave declined to sapport the Eoglith project 
of a submarine telegraphic line in the Baltic and over Gotbland to 
Libau. —A new head of Seneca, in Carrara marble, has been found 
near Auch, in the department of Gers. It is in five preservation. 
One of the last acts of the late Lord Herbert was to pay off the debt on 
the Herbert Memorial Chureb, at Bemerton, near Salisbury ——-——-A 
granite column, with suitable inscriptions, has been erected at the ex- 
pense of M. de Caumont, at Dives, in Normandy, for the purpose of com- 
memorating the fact that William the Conqueror’s army and fleet as- 
sembled at that port, in 1066, before sailing for the conquest of Eagland. 
The column was uncovered with great solemnity, in the preseace of va- 
rious deputations, and of a large assemblage from all parts of Normandy. 
——M. Auber, the well-known composer, has been madea Grand Officer of 
the Legion of Honour. This is the firet time that so high a distinction 
has been accorded to artistic merit, the high grades in the Order of the 
Legion have been granted only to political and military men. —aA 
marriage is to take place between Viscount Clifden and Miss Seymour, 
daughter of Lady Augusta Seymour, and sister of Countess Spencer. 
————Chichesier Cathedral is agaia re-opened for divine service, 
the ruined portion having been screened off. —The grand Italian 
Exhitition, about to be held at Florence, will comprise, it is officially 
stated, a show of cattle from all parte of the Peninsula. Mr. Punch 
wonders whether it will contain a specimen of a monstrosity, happily 
about to become extinct—the Papal Bull ’—————One of the latest rat- 
stories, which may match Judge Haliburton’s dog-story told elsewhere, 
is to this effect. A piece of bread, or something of the kind, was spread 
over with a mixture of butter and poison, and placed in the way of some 
rats whose destruction was meditated. An old rat, however, was found 
too cunning for his enemies. He rolled himself about on the bread, and 
thus rubbed off the poison, and then ate the bread with impuaity.——— 
The Italian Minister of Marine has contracted with Mr. Webb, the New- 
York ship-builder, for two iron-cnsed frigates. Of the two systems, 
English and French, as representel by the Gloire and the Warrior, the 
preference has been given to the French system. The frigates are to be 
pleted, at the 8’ risks, in two years and a half,———-—— 
Baron de Videl bas been sentenced to a year’s imprisonment for the as- 
sault on bis son, and the latter to a month’s oe} for refusing to 
give evidence against his parent.————The Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion has acknowledged the right of Protestants to open schools in France. 
Cotton seed is being regularly shipped to India fromjSaez.— - 
The Augsburg (azet/e says, that the-diet bas ordered 520 rifled cannon 
for the Federal fortresses, and also voted 5,451,977f. for the armament 
of these fortresses, _——The Earl of Belmore was married in London, 
on the 220d ult, to Miss Honoria Gladstone, second daughter of Captain 
Gladstone, R.N., M.P.——_——The Paris papers record the death of Geo. 
Tom Thumb as having occurred in circumstances of great indigence, at 
one of the hospitais of that city. 
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YOUNG BRITONS FOR INDIA. 





The list of successful candidates for the Indian Civil Service, which 
has lately been published, is of considerable interest. Some years ago 
it — no common influence to obtain an Indian appointment ; and 
the distribution of such patronage was one of the most valuable posses- 
sions of an East India Director. If even ten years ago any enthusiast 
had predicted the day when eighty Indian writersbips should be bestowed 

the most phon 


upon torious British subjects who chose to submit them- 
eelves to be examined, such prediction would have ranked with the vati- 
cinatious of Murphy and the weather prophets. Nor, indeed, is it proba- 
ble that so a revolution would ever have taken place unless its 
introduction coincided with a permanent change in the system of 
government, If the East Indian Directors were too weak to retain the 
civil patronage in their own hands, the Ministers of the day were not 
strong enough to secure it for themselves. 

As matters stand at t, any British subject between the ages of 18 
and 22 ma; -~ himeelf as a candidate for an Indian appoiotment, 
and will by proving his superior merit in the examination. At 
first it seemed doubtful whether a sufficient number of eligible candidates 
would present themselves. Thus in 1858 it was necessary to select 20 

nm out of 67, in 1860 it was necessary to select 80 out of 134; 
the Civil Service Commissioners, who are the examiners, 
found it advisable to set forth in detail the advantages attached to these 

in order to attract candidates. In the contest which is just 
nomber of candidates amounted to 171, from whom 80 have 


self in the receipt of about £400 a year, aod this rapidly increases, 
=. in @ considerable number of cases, the annual salary reaches 


£5,000. 

It should be observed, however, that the retiring pensions are upon 
the most liberal scale—that the advancement is steady and reasonably 
ee the position of a civil servant is not ouly one of great public 
a -: A of considerable dignity. At first sight it seems strange 
that the candidates should sppear to be eo few in number. But upon a 
little reflection the fact is not difficult of explanation. ‘Although the 
subjects of examination are such as form the staple of the ordinary school 
education of the country, it is not long before both masters and pupils 
are able to form a tolerably accurate opinion as to whether success is 
reason probable. No one willingly submits himself to an examiner 
unless he is moderately certain that he will meet with success, At the 
University unless a man believes that he will obtain honours he does not 
enter the arena : and so in the Indian contest a man does not become a 
candidate without @ reasonable chance of success. Hence it is highly 
improbable that the number of didates will i é, although it is 
tolerably certain that the standard of knowledge reached by those who 
are successful will be raised ; and in point of fact this is precisely what 
pend erage for although the number of candidates has not mach in- 
cre’ , the marks obtained by those who have proved successful are 
much bigher than when the system was begun. 

The really important point is to ascertain the history of those 
who have succeeded, and the class of institutions at which they have 
been educated. It is to be observed that the examination is ccn- 
ducted upon the most liberal principles. There is no particular sub 
ject to which the examiner is specially restricted. It is trae that 
more re; is paid to a knowledge of English Literature and Mathe- 

to the other subjects, but it is also true that eminence 

in almost any of the subjects which form part of the usual course of an 
Eo education, will enable the candidate to suceeed in the contest. 
This system is not only liberal but wise, and is somewhat remarkable 
when contrasted with the system which bas hitherto prevai'ed. The re- 
sults are equally satisfactory ; for it appears that out of the 80 successful 
candidates no fewer than 23 were members of the University of Oxford, 
23 of that of Dublin, and 14 of that of Cambridge. Nor let it be sup 
that these are inferior men who could not obtain distinction at 

There is no reason to suppose that in the present year the cha- 





racter of the University candidates materially differs from those of for- pregh sre 


mer years, and according to the publisbed accounts most of those who 
bave hitherto obtained appointments have already distinguished them- 
telves in the Academical examinations. 

Probably the most remarkable fact elicited by the list just published 
is that oat of the 80 who have succeeded, all but 9 have been educated 
exclusively at some public school, college, or university. The middle 
class examinations have conclusively proved that the teaching at the 
private academies is of the most imperfect and inaccurate character, and 
the result of these Indian examinations seems to lead to the same coucla- 
sion. This is important vot only to parents and guardians, but to the 
masters of private schools. If it be the desire of those who have the care 
of youths that they ehould receive the largest benefit from the money 
spent upon their education, it behoves them to send boys to public 
echools. If it be the desire of private echoolmasters to maintain their 
position, it equally behoves them to apply as far as possible the same 
methods of teaching which seem to be applied with so much success at 
* — or 

bo conclusion, it ly necessary to point out that there is not the 
—_ ground for the fear lest the class from which the Lodian civilian 
is drawa will prove at all inferior t) what it was in the age of pute pa- 





tronage. It is idle to pretend that any one of the lads who now obtain | 


appoiatments by their own merit would, by reason of their rank ia | fe, 
have been refused appointments by any East Indian Director. The ma- 
jority of those who now go out to India consists of those who might hold 
bolarsbip fellowships at Oxford, Cambridge, or Dubiia. At all 
events, they are lads who under the old system would have found their 
way to the bar of one of the three kingdoms, or to the pulpit. From the 
time when the system of open competition was inaugurated, no single 
case has occurred in which a successfal candidate has proved unfit, Cer- 
tainly, both in the Ordnance Corps and in the Indian Civil Service, it has 
been found by those who are thoroughly competent to judge that those 
who have obtained appointments are always eqaal, and ia may cases su- 
perior, to those who obtained them under the old regime. ven if the 
emoluments attached to the Indian writerahips should attract some to 
the service who have no special aptitude for it, these exceptional cases 
cannot outweigh the certain benefit of peremptorily excluding all who 
_ grossly ignorant and manifestly incompetent.—London Daily News, 
ugust 15, 





a 


New Granava.—From New-Granada the news is important. Mos- 
quera appears to have been at last saccessful in bis efforts to overthrow 
the Government, and @fter two or three hard-fought battles had entered 
Bogota in triumph, the Goverament forces having been completely routed. 
Mo-quera had proclaimed himself Provisional President, and had issved 
a Proclamation in which be offered a complete amnesty to all who would 
submit voluatarily to the popular will as expressed in the triumph of the 
revolution, and warned all who continued in arms that they mast suffer 
the consequences. He also gave notice that all public treaties, and all 
foreign and domestic debts, would bé sacredly respected. Two or three 
of the most obnoxious Government officers were summarily shot by order 
of Mosquera when he entered Bogota, and he had issued a decree banish- 
ing the Jesuits, who were reported to be already on their way to the 
coast. Ex-President Ospina and his brother had been taken prisoners, 
and the Acting Presideat Calvo took refuge in the house of the British 
Minister. The country, at last accounts, was almost entirely in the 
hands of the revolutionary party. It was thought that Mosquera woald 
send a Commissioner to Panama to regulate matters there. No resistance 
to the Government was expected. 

—— . 

Treaty wita THe Carers or Porro Novo.—The Gazette of last night 
contains a copy of a despatch from Mr. M'Coskey, our acting Coasul at 
Lagos, accompanying terms of a treaty concluded by bim with the Kiog 
and Chiefs of Porto Novo, the p'ace that was recently bombarded and 
barat by one of her Majesty’s ships of war, with the destruction of 2,000 
of the natives. This treaty stipulates for right of residence and tradiog 
in Porto Novo, on behalf of British subjects and other legal traders, and 
fixes the duties (in cowries) on oil andivory exported. The Consul and 
the King, in conjunction, are to form a tribunal for the settlement of dis- 
putes.—London Star, August 21.—The particulars of the bombardment, 
which have jast now appeared in priot here, were in the Albion of July 
6, under the head of “Navy.” 


Ovituary. 


Vixcext Nove .to.—A loss of an honourable and honoured musician 
is announced in the obituary of the week—the departure of the patriarch, 
Vincent Novello, which took place at Nice a few days since. He was 
aged eighty.—By descent an Italian, the larger part of his life and his 
professional career were passed in London; where bis eound musical 
knowledge and bis command over the organ (then not common in Eng- 
land) enabled him to do valuable service to his art. Especially was this 
rendered in the naturalization of sacred music of the great Italian and 
German writers belonging to the Roman Catholic Church. The Masses 
of Mozart, Haydo, Hammel, and many writers less known,—still merit- 
ing to be known,—owe the largest share of tbeir introduction in a com 
plete form to Mr. Novello’s editorship, and to their performance in the 
Spanish chapel to which he was during many years attached. He was 
also an inflaential member of the Council of the Philharmonic Society, 
in the days whea to belong to the same was a European distinction. He 
composed much ; bat what be produce] was rather the work of an honest 
and temperate musician, perfectly trained, than the product of genius. 
That he was esteemed as a man,—tbat his society was cultivated beyond 
the verge of his own profession,—will be seen (to name but one instance) 
in the Letters of Elia. He bad a numerous family ; and to their distinc- 
tion in his owa art, and in the world of letters, it would be superfluous 
to advert. No common respect is implied in our farewell to oae of the 
most sterling musicians of the old echool whom this country has pos- 
sessed as a resident.— Atheneum. 

Scuvytser Livinaston, Esg.—Sebuyler Livingston, who died on Monday 
at Whitestone, L. I., ia the 58th year of his age, was one of the old echooi 
of New York merchants, He had been a member of the firm of Barclay & 
Livingstoa since 1824, during most of which time he held a prominent 
a in commercial and banking circles in this city—as well as io 
local and general affairs —Mr. Liviogston was, until 1824, in the count- 
ing-room of the firm of Heary & George Barclay, and entered this firm 
cn coming of age ; since which time the firm has been Barclay & Living- 
ston. He was u man of great intelligence, probity, and kindness of heart. 


. By his death the city loses another of those merchants of the old school 
w 


© made her name and her wealth and enterprise known the world over. 
— Evening Post. — 

Mr. R. Oastier.—Mr. Richard Oastler died at Harrogate on the 220d 
ult., in the seventy-third year of bis age. He was well known in York- 
ehire and Lancashire as the “ Factory King.’’ He was a maa of a large 
and benevolent heart, and of generous, though violent and erratic, im- 
pulses. Many years ago, as will be remembered, he was actively and 
very promi ly associated in the efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
the factory population, by the reduction by legislative enactment of their 
hours of labour. — 


At Lower Walmer, Kent, Thomas Witian Atkinson, Esq, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., 
aged 62, for many years travelling in Central Asia, and author of “ Travels in 
Siberia and on the Amoor.”—At Maskinouge, Lieut.-Col. Boucher. A Lower 
Canada paper says he was the last surviving officer of the old regiment of Royal 
Canadian Volanteers.— At pot Comm. R. B. Bowden, R.N. He entered 
the navy in 1803, and served as midshipman of the Britannia at the battle of 
Trafalgar. He afterwards served throughout t! Pp i of 1807 against 
© gen, an inued actively employed until 1814, when he joined the 
Orlando, and served in Chesapeake bay during the American war. He received 
on several occasions thanks and a testimonial for saving lives, and was author 
of a plan very similar to that now adopted for forming a Naval Reserve in the 
merchant service.—Kingston p»pers record the death of John Wandby, Esq., 
at one period Editor of the Kingston Herald. He was also selected (says the 
Kingston News) by Lord Sy.ienham, when Governor General of the Province, 
to edita a at Toronto, with a view to forward his Lordship’s views 
respecting the Union of Upper and Lower Canada. Mr. Wandby not only 
sessed literary talent, but was also a mechanician and inventor. In his lifetime 
he laid claim to the invention of angle-sided mail-clad ships and floating bat- 
teries.—On board H.M.S8. Terrible, on bis passage from Beyrout to Malta, W. T. 
Biddlecombe, Esq., Paymaster H.M.S. Melpomene.—At the camp, Curragh, Ire- 
land, F. Gustavas Hamilton, Esq., Grenadier GaarJs, lst Battalion.—A telegra- 

ic despatch of the 20th alt. from Rome, mentions that Cardinal Piccolomini 

ied on that day at Sienna, and that Cardinal Santacci, Prefect of the Congre- 
= of Studies, died the evening before at Rome.—At Pangbourne, Berkshire, 
fessor Quekett, F.R.S., the distinguished microscopist.—At Allahabad, G. 
Gregg, Lieut. in the 90th Foot.—At Brighton, Com.-General Bishop. 


Appoturments. 


The Western Daily Press says that Dr. Baring, Bishop of Glocester and 
been selected for the vacant See of Durham. The Rev. William 

Thomson, D.D., Pgovost of Queen's College, Oxford, Chaplain in Ordinary to 
> incoln’s Inn, who, it is said, been appointed to 

the bishopric of Gloucester and Bristol, entered Queen's College, Oxford, as a 
foundation scholar, and in Easter Term, 1540, obtained a third class in literis 
humanioribus. Mr. Thomson became fellow, tutor, dean, and barsar of Queen's. 
In 1853 he was bp yy Bampton Lecturer. The course was published in 1854 
under the title of “ Tae Atoning Work of Christ.” He was select preacher in 
Michaelmas Term, 1856. On the resignation of Dr. Baring, now Bishop of Dar- 
ham, he was appointed rector of All Souls, Langham-place, by the crown, but 
had not long held this office before he was elected Provost of Queen's, and pro- 
ceeded B.D. and D.D. in 1856. In 1858 he was elected preacher to the Hon. So- 
ciety of Lincoln's Ion. He had also been for three years one of the chaplains in 
ordinary to the Queen. In his political views the doctor is a moderate liberal. 
In 1855 be married Zoe, daughter of Mr. J. H. Skene, her Britannic Majesty's 
Consul at Aleppo.—Earl Russell has decided on the abolition of the Consulship 
at Maranham, vacant by the appointmeat of Mr. Hill to the consulate at the 
island of Réunion.—The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has conferred the honour 
ot Knighthood on Mr. Edward Coey, Mayor of Belfast.—Henry Stanh Peco. 














oo 
comprising the Horse Brigade, and 16 batteries of the depot 

The entire force is, for administrative parposes, divided into 16 bri, 

or separate divisions, each of which is uoder the nominal command of f 
General officer, with the title of Col-Commandaat. The 16 brigades 
subdivided into 149 batteries, each battery numbering close Upon 209 
non-commissioned officers and guoners, the aggregate total consistin of 
about 28,900 men of all ranks, exclusive of officers. . 


The Quebec Chronicle states that extensive preparations are being made 
in Toronto and elsewhere to receive expected troops.—The Volunteer 
Force in England is greater now than it was twelve months ago by 
20,000 men. So Lord Clyde said, at the banquet given him by the Londog 
Scottish cerps. The entire force now numbers 170,000 men. In 
ove man in every forty-six capable of bearing arms has become a volug. 
teer. In Scotland the proportion is one in every twenty-eight.—_The 
Toronto Leader says that an order bas been issued limiting the enlistment 
of recruits fer the Handredth Regiment to native Canadians. None ¢ 
will be admitted. It is gratifying to those who assisted in promo; 
this tharked testimonial of Canadian loyalty to the empire, to know that 
the regiment ie in high tavour at the War Office. Some of its members 
have been promoted to responsible positions in other branches of the ser. 
vice ; and Mr. Henry Jones, of Brockville, who entered as a private, ang 
afterwards made sergeant, has been promoted to an eusigacy withogt 
purchase.——A letter from Chalons states that the conclusion of the Em. 
peror’s {¢te was marked by an uolucky incident. At the first explosiog 
of the fireworks the horses of the division of cavalry, terrified by the eng- 
den light and noise of gunpowder, broke their picket ropes, and set off at 
fall gallop tbrough the tents. From 800 to 900 horses, wild with terror 
were galloping in every direction. The following day it was found that 
several were missing, and that many acciden‘s had occurred. The review 
of cavalry which was to bave taken place that day was cons quently 
countermanded.—Capt. Wright, 8lst Regt., Instract. of Musketry to 
3rd Depot Battalion, is ordered to join bis regiment in India.—The 
steel vent-pieces of the 100 pounder Armstrong guns are to be changed 
for others made of wrought iron. Several of the steel vent pieces have 
broken lately on the gaa being discharged.——The scheme devised 
Lord Herbert for atiracting officers to the cavalry, by equalising the 
prices of the commissions with those of the intaatry, bas bad the effect of 
redacing the vacancies to ten.——The War Department is, it is stated, 
now eogaged in arranging the plaus for the distribution of the subsid 
awarded by Parliament ia aid of the volunteer forces of the country, ang 


it is understood that every corps is to be provided with drill sergeants 


acd musketry iostructors in proportion to the respective etreagth of each 
regiment. “a 

War-Orrice, Ave 23.—lst Drag Gds; Lt Lloyd, Roscommon Mil, to be Co 
>. 3d Lt Drags: Qtrmr Nettles to be Cor w-p, v Daly, dec; Reg Sergt-M 

to be Qtrmr. 10ch: Lt Lord Kerr to be Capt b-p, v Coates, who ret; 

Holford to be Lt b-p; Lt Slacke to be Adjt. 16th: hoy 4 Colquhoun, Stirling. 
shire Mil, to be Cor b-p. Ist Ft: En and Adjt Teale to have rank of Lt; 
Schreiber to be Lt b-p, v Evans, who ret; F Rutleytobe Enb-p. 5 
to be Capt b-p, v Carlisle, who ret; Ea Bradshaw to be Lt b-p; E 
Lt b-p, v Flood, who ret; J H Clutterbuck to be En b-p; T S Shaw to be En bp. 
6th: Capt Stirke, h-p, late 12th, to be Ca) 7th: En Gatacre to be Lt hp, 9 
Stoddart, who ret; H F K PenrosetobeEn b-p. 16th: Capt T Young, b-p, 
47th, to be Capt. 19th: Ea Dickenson to be Lt b-p, v Browne, who ret; AET 
Brown to be En b-p. 20th: RD’Arcy tobe En b-p. 22d: En Gosset to be lé 
bp, v Hardinge, who ret; G E Osborne to be En b-p. 25th: En and Adjutant 
Thompson to have rank of Lt; En Coke to ba Lt b-p, v Watson, whose pro bp 
has been can; En Coulson to be Lt b-p, v Staddert, who ret; T J Leadbetter te 
be Ensign b-p; Lieutenant Coke to be Adjutant, vice Elliot, who resigns that 
appointment. 37th: Lieutenant Mason to be Instructor of Musketry. 47th: 
Lieut Souter, h-p, 40th, to be Lieut, vy Mitchell, who reverts to h-p as Adjt of 
late Land Transport Corps ; Lt Souter perm to retire by sale. 76th: Capt Ca 
tor to be Maj, b p, v Bvt Lt-Col. Dennis, who ret on h-p ; Lt Palliser to be Capt 
bp; Ea 7 to be Lt, bp ; Lt Waller, Rl North Lincoln Mil, to be En, bp. 
78th : En Davies to be Lt, b p, v Ingles, who ret ; E P Stuart to be En, b p, 
80th : En Norris to be Lt, b p, v Steward who ret ; A Saunders to be En, b 
90th : Gent Cadet Bowman, RI Mil Col, to be En, w p. Unatt—Maj-Gen 
Mesurier, Capt on h-p 95th Ft, to be Maj, wp ; Maj Taylor, 9th Ft, tobe Lt-C 
wp; Captand Byt Lt-Col Elkington, 6th Ft, to be Maj, w p; Lt Cody, 3rd W 
Regt, to be. Capt, w p. Brevet—Lt-Col and Bvt-Col Lord Paget, C.B, to have 
local rank of Maj-Gen, while commanding a brig at Aldershott ; Capt 
Lt Cel Addison, h-p 97th Ft, to be Col ; Sec Capt Willan, h-p R.A, to be Maj; 
Byt Col O'Neill, Maj b-p Unatt to be Maj-Gen ; Bvt Lt-Col Roche, Capt b+ 
Unatt, to be Col ; Maj , 2d Pt, to be Lt-Col ; Capt Wood, 67th, to be Maj. 
Memor— Officers on h-p are perm to ret by sale : Lt-Col Gilbert, b-p R.A ; See 
Capt Willan, b-p R.A ; Capt Sullivan, b-p Unatt. 


Navn. 

Tue Freer iy tae West Ixores.—Nassau, N. P., to the 24th 
ult. give the following items :— he Spiteful, 6, Commr. Wilson, cunging 
the pennant of Commodore Dunlop, arrived there on the 31st of a | 
from Key West. On arriving, the crew were encamped at Hog 
oa account of yellow fever on board.—The Racer, 11, Commr. Lyons, 
arrived on the same day from Havana, and left on the 2ad ult. for the 
same port with instractions for the Mersey to proceed to Nassau.—The 
Challenger, 22, Commr. Kennedy, C.B., arrived on the 6th ult. trom Hall- 
fax, N.3. Commodore Dunlop transterred his flag to that ship, the Spite 
ful being sent to Halifax.—News was received of the arrival at Jamaica 
of the Mersey, 40 ; but she was plaeed in quarantine, owing to small-pox 
baving been on board.—On the 18th, the Racer returned from Havaaa. 
Yellow fever had prevailed on board to a great extent, eight men having 
died on the voyage, and five more afier her arrival ; among these were 
the Assist.-Sarg. (T. B. Martin), Paymaster (J. Shepherd), and Eogineer, 
She had still upwards of thirty cases on board. On the 20th, she left for 
Halifax.—lIntelligence having been received by Commodore Dunlop that 
the Driver, 6, bad, nt gee on Mayaguana (one of the Bahama 
Islande), become a total wreck during a gale, he sailed on the 24th ia 
the Challenger to look after the crew. 


A May-or-Wan Arrackep py Pirates. —The Moniteur de la Flotte saye: 
—“ By advices from Zauzibar we learn that the English corvette Wasp, 
while lately at anchor on the coast of Africa, a few leagues only to the 
north of the equator, was attacked in the night by a band of pirates 
which came off from the ehcre. The commander of the vessel puvished 
these ruffians the following day by sending a body of men with a field 
piece, and bombarding them in their village, at eome miles from the 
coast. Several sailors are said to have been wounded ia this affair.” 


In consequence of the death of Vice-Admiral of the White Sir Thomas 
Herbert, we are happy to see that Rear-Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, 
K.C.B., changes his from Blue to White.——The Diadem, 32, Capt. J. 
S. Cockburne, bas arrived at Halifax from Eogland.——The Firebrand, 6, 
has sailed from Halifax for home.——The Cadmus, 21, Capt. Hillyer, left 
Barbadoes on the 20:b July, for a cruise.——Lieut. Church of the Driver 
left Turks Island on the 14th ult., oo his way to Fort Royal, Jamaica, to 
procare a vessel to convey the men and materials of that vessel to that 
place. ——The (Griffon, 5, Commr. Perry, left Plymouth on the 17th alt. 
for the West Coast of Africa.——The Prince Oscar of Sweden visited the 
dockyard at Sheerness on the 17th ult.——Capts. Fulford and Aldham, 
C.B., bave received the good service pensions vacant by the otion of 
Rear- Admirals Auson aod Kuper, C B.—-The Britanniz, naval cadet train- 
ing ship, Capt. Harrie, at Portsmouth, will be contioued in her it ger- 
vice, the idea of erecting a Naval College on shore for the training of the 
cadets having for the present been abandoned.——The President, 51, is to 
be fitted as a training-ebip for the Naval Reserve in the Thames, and is 
to be stationed at Blackwall.——The Trusty, 14, floating battery, is 
anchored off Shoebaryness for the purpose of undergoing a trial of 
Cole’s circular battery and ehield of 4} inch iron plates.——Tne Sanspa 
reil, 70, lett Plymouth Sound on the 18th ult. for the Mediterranean ; 
but, being heavily laden, she was obli to put back again for a short 
time on account of bad weather.——The Cameleon, 17, Commr. 
sailed from Spithead on the 20th ult. for the Pacific, vid the Straits of 
Magellan, calling ia at Madeira and Rio ——The Egmont, 72, old line of 
battle ship, is to be fitted up for a receiving ship at Rio Janeiro.——The 
Furious, 16, Capt. O. J. Jones, arrived at Spi:head on the 12h alt. from 
the East Indies aod Chioa statioas. She brought home a large number 
of invalided officers and men from China, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the Coast of Africa.——The Osborne, steam yacht, Master Commr. Bower, 
arrived at Portsmouth on the 18:b alt, from Ostend, where she had con- 
veyed yap Crown Priace and Priacess of Prassia———Admiral Erskine’s 
division of the Channel fleet remains at Queenstown for the present. 

AProrntments.—Capts. W. Loring, C.B., and J. N. Tarleton, C.B., to be A.D.C. 
to the Queea, v. Rear-Adms. Eden, C.B., and Elliot, C.B.—Comars.: E. E. 





man, Esq., now British Vice-Consul at Janina, to be H. M. Consul at Lagos. 


Aratp. 
Tus Royat Artictery ; ReorGanizaTion.—Under the regalationa 
which bave recently come into operation for the reorganization of the 
Royal Artillery, that branch of the service now consists of 11 batteries, 


li to be Inspect. Comar. of Coast-Gaard.—Lieats.: J. F. Lenoa to Vi- 
rago ; Charles G. Jones to Majestic ; C. Mitchell to Hecate.—Sargeons : L. J. 
Monteith, addl., to Impregnable; T. Shatton, Staff-surg. to London; M. 
Thomson to Saturn ; J. C. Sabbven to Asia ; H. Hackman to Panialoon. 
Promorrons.—Commrs. W. Wood, W. G. Jones, H. C. Glyn, H. J. Blomfield, 
C. E. H. Vernon and G. F. Day, V.C., to be C ; Lieats. J. B. tt, T. C. 
Bruce, Maxwell Fox, T. C. Cholmeley, H. B. Barnaby, J. K. Simooe, G. A. W- 





Welch, W. B. Grant, and W. E. Gordon, to be Comars. 
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New Publications. 


Autbors and publishers have beea shy, for many months past, of ven- 
toring before 6 public engrossed with serious affairs ; for the book must 
be nicely baited indeed, to secure the chance of a customer in these days. 
Nevertheless there comes before us at the moment aa exceedingly bold 
- tleman, who at once compiles and throws upon the market an octavo 
of eleven hundred pages. This individual is a Mr. Michael George Daig- 
pao, of whose literary antecedents we are ignorant, though the title of his 
prodaction almost takes our breath away—it is Positive Facts Without a 
Shadow of Doubt, Very enticing, is it not? How charming to find such 
sn abundant well-epring of Trath in the midst of all the doubts and mis- 
pelief and controversies, which beset you in your progress through life! 
Eleven handred pages! Why, a hundred axioms or aphorisms in 
Ethics or Religion ought to supply more mental food than you could 
well digest at a sitting; if Mr. Daignan’s “ facts” were really “ without 
shadow of doubt,” and all bis voluminous space were filled with 
ghee and nothing else, a life-time would scarcely do him jus- 
tice, and he would be the wonder of a prolific age. But what 
js the “fact’’ in reapect to this closely and neatly printed book ? 
jt is a compilation from authors, many of whom are very little knowa ; 
the extracts being more zealously than cuccesefully designed to farther 
the good cause of Christianity and morality, and mainly made up of 
srguments and exhortations. At the same time, the range of subjects 
js large, and bere and there is a curious and scarce paper worth dig- 
ging-0P from oblivion. We subscribe to the author’s wishes that he may 
do good, and congratulate him that he appears to be quite independent 
ofthe critic. He thus conciades his Preface : 

“ Sach is the scope of our book, and having thus resumed all mez’s relations 
to his Maker and his fellow-man, as well as to himself, we close by the profound 
treatise of Boetius on the Consolation of Philosophy, a work which Alfred the 
Great translated into Anglo-Saxon to make it knowa to his countrymen, and, 
in spite of its value, rarely to be met with in an English form. 

«Asa summary of all, we give a most curious satirical, and searching Index 
of Human Character. 

« Qor task has been to enlighten, improve, and at the same time amuse our 
fllow-men. Our readers will, we trust, be many ; and aid in our work of good, 
ty diffusing a good book.” 

A pleasant and (with an occasional and unimportant exception) very 
pretending narrative ofa Whaling Voyage, by a Roving Printer, is 
published in duodecimo form by Messrs. Harper and Bros. Many such 
gre on shelves ; bat this one may be recommended for the youngsters 
who care to learn something of a very rough trade and pick up en passant 
griain scraps of geographical information.—The same publishers send 
w The House on the Moor, a novel by the popular author of “ Margaret 
Maitland,” whose name ought to be in itself a commendation.—Latin 
Accidence and Primary Lesson Book, by G. W. Collord, A.M., Professor of 
latin and Greek in the-Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, 
raches us from the same source; together with Professor Faraday’s 
Course of Six Lectures on the Chemical History of a Candle, with a single 
jectare on Platinum, delivered, last Christmas holidays, to javenile audi- 
eoces in London. For profound knowledge of his subjects, and felicity 
of manoer in impressing them upon young minds, the Professor enjoys a 
high reputation. Prince Albert bas repeatedly taken the royal children 
to bear him discourse. The work is compressed into pocket compase. 


; Hine Avis. 


A correspondent of one of our beet London weeklies gives the follow- 
ing clever sketch of a “ Pagilist Painter.” 

Instances are not wanting to prove that the van f of pagilism and a 
love of the arts are compatible. Byron affectionately refers to bis “ old 
frieod and corporeal pastor and master, John Jackson, Esq., Professor of 
Pogilism,” many of us have read of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s fistic en- 
counters in Bristol fields with the lad who afterwards became his modei 
for “ Satan,” and the name of George Morland was immediately con- 
nected with the prize-fighting fraternity. Mr. Ruskin considers that 
“painting, a8 a mere physical exertion, requires the utmost strength of 
constitution of heart,” and recommends the simultaneous study of 
“all athletic exercises, and all delicate arts.’ The shorinees of life is, 
wortanately, ioimical in most cases to the attaiament of proficiency in 
both pursuits ; the poet or paiuter may be but an indiffereot pugilist, 
while the pugilist’s attempt at painting would probably end in the pro- 
duction of a hopeless daub. His efforts at a literary composition, judg- 
ing from the advertisements ia the sporting papers, are only remarkabie 
for their manly defiance of grammatical rules. Nevertheless, at the pre- 
wat time, London boasts the ion of @ man who has studied the 
“art of self-defence” and the art of painting with equally happy results, 
of one who has taken the firet pugilistic heuours, aod borne for six or 
seven years the proud title of “ Champion of Eogland,” though in the 
recognition of his artistic claims be has not been so fortunate: his name 
does not yet appear on the list of members of the Royal Academy. 

Of che antecedents of this remarkable man I am unable to say much. 
James Ward was bora in Liverpool in 1801. His early life was one of 
bard work, being passed in baliast heaving and coal-whipping. His pa- 
gilistic triumphs have been duly chronicled in Bell's Life. In 1832 he re- 
tired from the ring, and fifteen years later, being than forty-six years of 
age, began to practise painting, and has since coatioued to combine the 
somewhat antagonistic profession of a publi and an artist. I had 
beard ramours of Mr. Ward’s pictorial beat, had occasionally come across 
advertisements which, with admirable modesty, announced the fact that 
“Jem Ward has just finished another picture, which be will challenge 
the world for colour,’’ but never came across anybody who bad seea any 
specimen of hie talent. I determined, therefore, to go aud judge for my- 











at that time in the house. A coarse-coloared lithograph, from a picture 
he painted of the fight between Sayers and Heenan, hangs in the bar; 
but this, of course, only gives an idea of the arrangement of the figures. 
| The original was painted in opposition to the representation of the 
- great eveat” published by Mr. Newbold, the cheap priot-seller in the 
| Strand. Jem Ward’s version has at least this advantage over its rival, 
| that the figures it contains are, for the most part, directing their gaze 

to the main basiness in hand, while io the Newbold print at least half 
the spectators are turning their backs on the contest, and testity utter 

ladiffereace to its resnlt by glariog out of the picture with most unpro- 
| fessional concern. In other respects there is much similarity between 
| these works, and both enforce the same moral with equal power. The 
coarse, degraded features of the “ fancy” maltitade, represeated in each 
specimen with harsh literality unredeemed by any refinement ia art, af- 
ford 4 very strong argameat in favour of the suppression of the prize- 
ring. 

Turner, to whom Mr. Ward 80 often compares himself, has evidently 
been the model on which he has formed his style. One pictare, an Eag- 
lish landscape with some sheep in the foreground and brilliant saaset 
sky, resembles somewhat the style of Constable ia the execution of the 
foliage. This is one of the most defined and finished works of the painter, 
bat in general they all resemble more or jess the later manner of Tarner. 
Venetian scenes there are with the sea and sky blending into each other 
in a suffused mass of light, revealing glimpses of hazy, pinky buildings 
opposed by dark gondolas and vessels in the foreground. A cattle piece, 
| in which two cows are painted with a Morland-like power of brash, is so 
| good, and the back of the canvas looks co old, as to raise in my mind the 

unamiable suspicion that it is some “ lot” purchased at a sale, and since 

invested with “ colour and atmosphere” by Jem ; but be this as it may, 
| I saw ample evidences of bis artistic faculty. His pictures are painted 
with great solidity, firmnéss, and a reckless power of hand, such as one 
| might expect from a practised bruiser. They display a strong apprecia- 

tion of colour—not true colour, perhaps, in many cases, but often beau- 
| tiful in itself—and though frequently strong and brilliant, ia no one in- 

stance does it betray the slighiest suspicion of vulgarity. “ Here,” said 
he, turning a pictare from the wall, placing it in a favourable light, and 
rubbing his moistened hand over parts that had lost their richness— 
“ bere’s colour if you like, no one can beat that—it’s soft and blooming 
like @ peach. All done with the palette-koife, Here’s a pair, now, ast 
begaa ; laid in the foundation, yoa may call it ; don’t know what I shall 
do with ’em yet, no more than a baby. When an idea strikes me, I shall 
take ’em up and put in my detail. Some little cattle on the hills here, 
perbaps a figure or two, and there you are. I could kaock off a couple 
of pair of them in a week if I’d only time, bat when you’re in business, 
you’re always being called off—you lose your idea, and then you’re done. 
Sunday morniog’s about the only time I can get to work. I sit down 
here with my colours on a large slab (don’t use a palette), put my can- 
vas on the back of that old chair, mix up the paint till I get a nice bit 
of colour, and then on it goes with the palette-knife. Never mix the 
colours much ; if you do you can’t get richness or transparency : the 
fewer the colours the better.” In this last sentence it will be observed 
that Mr. Ward echoes unconsciously, perhaps, the precepts of the old Ve- 
netian masters, 

I bave said that some of Jem’s landscapes bear resemblance to Tar- 
ner’s later works. They would certainly deceive the superficial ob- 
server, and a tolerably near inspection would be required ere the prac- 
tised eye could determine their author. It is not surprising, therefore, 
nor incredible, when the painter assures you that pictures he has given 
away, or sold as his own, have been vended by uascrupalous dealers as 
coming from the hand of the greatest landscape painter. Mr. Ward 
strongly insists on the stabili:y of his work, from the simplicity of his 
materials and execution. Time, which injares and destroys other pic- 
tures, respects the works of Jem. It even improves them. “I’ve been 
into places,”’ said he, “ where pictares of mine have been hanging ; some 
I hado’t seen for a long time, and I coulda’t believe my own eyes at 
first; they looked so much better than when I painted ’em. ‘ God bless 
my soul!’ I said, ‘they seem too good fur me, They looked like old 
masters,’ ”” 

I have thas introduced to your readers a thoroughly original charac- 
ter. Of that there can be little doubt, and though opiaions may differ as 
to the estimate of Mr. Ward’s pictorial capacity, I think few will deny, 
atter inspection of his works, that he has somewhat of the “immortal 
element.” Had his life been cast ia a different lot, we might have had 
great things from him. Pictures far below his standard may be seen by 
scores in any of our annual exhibitions. The painter’s egotism is not 
surprising ia one who has not measured his work with that of others; 
moreover, it is an inoffensive and —w egotism, while there is some- 
thing almost touching in the thoaght of this sexagenarian gladiator 
enatching a brief solace from the noise ani tumult of a public-house bar, 
and creeping to his little room above, there to paint with all the eager- 
ness of a boy, and think of Turner and the “o —. . 

RY Port. 


America In Ewotanp.—The sketch-model of America, by Mr. Edward 





very charming work. Represented as a young woman, fresh and beauti- 
ful, crowned with a diadem of stars, and resting the shield of the United 
States on the stem of a tree—frait and flowers lying at her feet-—Ame- 
rica holds out the hand to all nations. The face is beautifal, and has in 
it a touch of sadness, the effect of late events on the sculptor, though 
probably the result was uaiateational. a 7 have greatly changed in 
America since Mr. Kantze began his work. It is to be hoped, however, 
that some of the wealthy Americans ia London will make him secure, 
and that the statue will hereafter fiad permanence in marble. It may 
be seen at No, 23 Newman-street.—London “Builder,” Aug. 17, 


Mr. Greson Stitt Rivats Mapame Tussavp’s Wax-Worxs —A letter 
from Rome, in the London Review, states that the Eaglish artists in that 
city are preparing for the Exhibitioa of 1862 :— Mr. Gibsoa is at work 
| at a statue of Diana, and also on a statue of Pandora, in which he has 

freely indulged his predilection for colour. The flesh represents ivory, 
the hair gold, with a wreath of white flowers encircliag the head, and the 
| eyes are coloured a delicate blue. Her under-dress is not coloured ex- 
| cepting a narrow blue border, which contrasts well with the purity of 
{the marble, and the box which she holds is relieved with gold and 
| colour.” 





— 


Kantze, of which we epoke sometime ago, has become a statue, and is a | 





seems overflowing withinventioa. He has a plan of iaterminable suspen- 
sion applicable to bridges, aqueducts, &., of great span or leagth, and by 
which means to do away with the costly supports hitherto use ; a target. 
shooting protector for the safety of thoas employed to nots the score ; anew 
paddle-wheel, by which to secure a greater amount of power than is attaina- 
ble by any other arrangement; a self soting railway signal for day and night, 
and bolts for gates at level crossings, whereby to prevent the gates from 
being opened whilea train is withia a quarter of a mile or any convenient 
distance ; a safety epring mining cage to secure the sate lodging or pre- 
vent the falling of the Cage im ite ascent or descent, when conveying men 
or goods up or down the mine shaft, should the rope or chain break or 
become disarranged ; a uew window-sish fastening aad door bolt, by 
which to attain perfect security, from the impossibility 9° uafastenin 
them from the oatside. A barrister wishes to exhibit two architectura 
designs ; a pair of spring heeled boots and drawing of a man equipped 
with ditto ; diagrams of Coryton’s system of fairway lighting off the 
coasts of Great Britain; a type-composiag machine dud hand-stamp ; 
models and drawings illustrative of Coryton’s vertical wave-line system of 
ship construction ; Coryton’s atmospheric guide propeller, and Coryton’s 
selt adjusting sails. An insurance-broker has specimens of wines and 
other flaids fined by a new and more effective process, and model of the 
apparatus used ; electric telegraph cables snd contactors; model of aa 
improved ship, and of parts thereof; specimeus of improved pavement in 
carriage roads ; specimens of improvements in iron houses, &o.; speci- 
mens of building stone preserved by a new material ; model of a ma- 
chine for dressing stone ; specimens of improved janctions of iron pipes 
to prevent breakage ; specimens of a new description of embroidery ; 
ditto of paper hangings; ditto of an improved floorcloth. These like- 
wise are all to be showa together. 

This list might be extended indefinitely. Another class of applicants 
appear to wish to exhibit, merely to say that they have exhibited. Thus, 
4 private secretary wishes to show specimens of grape, gooseberry, and 
rhubarb wines, and another a method of training vines, One gentleman 
proposes to exhibit wines, a photogrephio view of an organ front, de- 
sigaed by himself, and six large views of his fig orchard. A great many 
intending exhibitors, either from motives of secrecy or from not compre- 
hendiug the term, “ Naiure of the articles to be exhibited,” have either 
omitted description altogether, or, what is worse, defined them very 
badly. Thus, one declines to give any specification, bat the number of 
the class he wishes to exhibit in. One can only be got to admit that his 
inventions are Archimedean, whatever that may mean ; another, that his 
“objects are geological ;” while a third baffles the Commissioners with 
the general answer that his articles “are various.” Ideas of space are, 
of course, of the most indefinite kind. People will do anything rather 
than adhere to the plain dimensions of length, breadth, an height. An 
orgas builder, after much corfespondence, says he canaot tell how much 
space he will want. Another requires a horizontal space of 200 feet by 
100 feet, or 20,000 square feet, for the exhibition of some photographs ; 
another wants 100 feet by 100, or 10,000 squrre feet for carriages. The 
agricultural implement makers, however, carry off the palm for exor- 
bitancy. They seem to think the building will be rather larger than 
Salisbury Plain, for one eminent maker demands a space of 1,500 feet b 
1,500 feet, or 2,250,000 square feet, nearly three times the whole exhibi- 
tion space in the building. 

The applications for space under the head of the Fine Arte must have 
given considerable amusement to the Commissioners, though unfortu- 
nately some of them also happened to be in the last degree embarrassing 
and troublesome, Every one in England who considers bimaelf the artist 
whom the world has conepired to keep down and defraud of his rightful 
fame has now, or, at least, thinks he bas, a chance of displaying his im- 
mortal works before the eyes of admiring Earope. “ Bat for the Exhbibi- 
tion,” he writes, “ posterity might have lost the chance of bebelding,” 

-» and on goes a remorseless claim of space for a grand historical cartoon 
of the Signing of the Confederasy of the So ; or the Coronation 
of the three Kings of Brentford. This, however, though bad, is by no 
means the worst. ®eople will insist on space in the Fine Arts Gallery, 
for what, to use the mildest term, are not, and never were, Fine Arto 
jects at all. What, for instance, is to be done with a man who, in spite 
of Queen, Lords, and Commons, claims a space in the pisture gallery, “ for 
& model room for a working shoemaker, showing sanitary arrangements 
and economical furniture, ooking apparatus bed?’ Another offers 
“ @ masterpiece of plaia and ornamental engraving” of his own, though he 
couples the reception of this Art treasure, with a condition that space 
must be found among the Fine Arts for specimens of Argentine plates, 
for marking linen, silk, paper, &c. There is an enthusiast who will not 
be denied admission among Fine Arts for “‘ an architectural model bird- 
cage in ornamental wood and shellwork highly#faished in glass.” Yet 
this is in its way a lucid cote compared with that of a gentleman 
who demands space io the Picture Gallery for the exhibition of a Poem?! 
What number of feet square, or square feet, are requisite for properly 
biting his verses the applicant does not say, and he likewise w 
Coane tn cpeolls Ss ganeh sncene is cee Ho poem is to be “ 
bited.” If the ra yield to this “ fine frenzy,” and admit it 
to the gallery, we trast that they will hang it high. For room for 

o costume and Jadian and other clay statuettes there is, of course, 
a and there is a regalar twitter nans picture-dealers who 
want space for their “ genuine’ Reynolds’s and Gaiasboroughs, when it 
is well known that the originals are in great collections elsewhere. The 
object of this is that their pictures may come forth from the Exhibition 
with their putative authorship duly authenticated. Tae desire to exhi- 
bit the Wardour street style of antiques under the class of Fine Arts has 
been broadiy evinced. Oae wants space in the Picture Gallery for an- 
tiqae swords and casques, another room for an ancient cabinet, 
while a third wants a stand for a show of antique bricks! In fact, Salis- 
bury Plaia would not be large enough if half the demands now ‘made 
for exhibiting space were attended to or granted. It is ihe nature of 
these exlaibitions to develope themselves and pr in magnitude 
with each fresh display, bat the development and magnitude of the 
forthcoming show would be something startling indeed if intending ex- 
hibitors had their claims allowed. 

In making their arrangements for exhibition under trade classes the 
Commissioners have had compiled for them one of the most wonderfal 
trade lists that has ever been completed in this country. It contains 
the names of upwards of 6,000 distinct trades and manufactures, buodreds 
of which the general public never heard the names of before, and many 
of which are so utterly unkaowa even to the Commissioners themselves 





self of the merits of this pugilist-painter’s work, and, contrary to expec- | 
tation, found that it evinced much manipulative dexterity and consider- | 
able poetic feeling. If the pictures of Mr. Ward presented no pointe of | 
interest beyond the fact of having been painted by an “ ex-champion,” a | 
notice of them would bave been out of place in the pages of this journal ; | 


that they actually don’t know in what class they ought to be put. We 
have, however, already exceeded the limits of a passing notice, and must 
defer to another occasion our account of this most interesting list and 
other matters still more important eonaected with the progress of the 
great Exbibition.— 7imes. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 
ODDITIES OF EXHIBITORS. 
If a list could only be pablisbed of intending exhibitors and their de- 
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bat inasmuch as they really possess intrinsic merit, a wider popularity 
than they have hitherto attained mey very fairly be accorded to him. 

In the far East, in the unsavoury iocality called the Whitechapel-road, 
Sands a mall public-house. A buge red lamp which hangs over the 
doorway proclaims it to be “The King’s Arme,” or, more familiarly, 
“Jem Ward’s.”’ Pushing aside the door, the “ host” is disco¥ered stand- 
ing bebind the bar dispensing beer aad gia to customers, whose apparel 
is not clean, and whose diction is strong. His appearance, if not alto- 
gether refined, has none of the ordinary aspect of the prize fighter. The 
bead is broad, massive, and powerful, and the expression of the face is 
honest, simple, and intelligent. Your errand etated, you are ushered by 
“Jem” up an awkward staircase into a parlour of dingy aspect, and 
melling somewhat strongly of stale tobacco smoke. The low ceiling is 
blackened with the fames of the gas jets. Around the room are hung 
tome eight or ten of the proprietor’s chefs-d'euvre, in gilt frames, as fy- 
bitten as the wulls on which they hang. Other pictures, in various states 
of progress, are stowed away in odd nooks, their faces to the wall. A 
bench rans along one side of the apartment, the furniture of which is 
coarse and common, with the exception of a rosewood piano, the instra- 
Ment belonging to the painter’s daughter, a pupil of benedict’s, and 4 
pianist, I believe, of some celebrity. Such is the studio of “ Jem Ward.” 
A strange home for the arts it is, in the midst of the ceaseless roar of 
carte and omnibuses, the continual cries of costermongers and hawkers, 
and the frequent dio of dranken squabbles. Jem is his own showman, 
and considerately saves bis visitors the trouble of venturing any re- 
Marks on his pictures by criticizing them himself. Diffidence is evi- 
dently a word of the meaning of which he is ignoraat, and any tribate of 
Praise that may be awarded to his work is accepted, not as a compli- 
Ment, bat as a king accepts the homage of a subject. In his own opini- 
on, few men, if any, have the advantage over bim either as a painter or 
® connoisseur. To quote his own words, he “can do al! that Turner could 
do in colour and atmosphere,” which be considers his “ forte,” though 
be confesses with cheerful frankness that Turner surpaseed him in “ de- 
tail.” That which has baffled the skill ofso many painters, the imitation 


of the subtle hues of human flesh, is no mystery to Mr. Ward. He finds it 
“very easy.” The old masters he considers os oachable in this, 
bat allows that Etty occasionally succeeded well. I no opportuni- 


ty of testing the accuracy of the ex-champion’s opinions as to the facility 
be enjoyed in flesh jolutieg, no portraits ur figure subjects by him being 
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| mands, it would make, we think, as amusing a book as any ever laid 
| before the public. The deep, myeterious secrecy of some as to the nature 
| of the articles they intend to exhibit, the utterly preposterous nature of 
| other articles, and the perpetual confounding of feet square with equare 
| feet, would scarcely be believed if told. One of the earliest applications 
for space was that of an inventor, and, notwithstanding the numbers that 
bave since come in, this still remaias one of the most remarkable of all. 
This gentleman, who does not specify the nature of the articles he in- 
tends to exbibit, requires epace in every clase of the industrial sections 
to the amount of 72,000 square feet / 

In the Exhibition of 1851 the classes of exhibitors were arranged under 
the heads of animal, mineral, and vegetable manufactures, &c. The same 
rale was followed at Paris in ’55, and led to the most absurd derange- 
ments, to which we shall have occasion to refer hereafter. To avoid 
these mistakes for the fature the classes of next year’s Exhibition are ar- 
ranged uuder érades, irrespective of the materials used in manufactare. 
Bat the only people who won’t be classified accordiog to this order are 
the inventors. Their genius refuses to be fettered by the rales that go- 
vern mere manufacturers, and they will not have their “ patent tomb- 
stone,” “invalaerable floating battery,” * automatic flute,” and “ inde- 
stractible boots,” reduced to the level of mere classes. The Commis- 
sioners must take all or none, and if not exhibited together they won’t 
send any. It must be taken, we suppose, as a proof of the versatility of 
genius that we always find the protessious and trades of these intractabl 


—_—————— 
THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY AND “ ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 


The Bishop of Salisbury commenced the third trieanial visitation of 
his diocese on Tharsday. A large number both of clergy and laity at- 
tended in the cathedral, as it was expected that the proceedings taken 
by the Bishop against Dr. Rowland Williams would be alluded to in the 
charge. His Lordebip commenced by paying a tribute to the memory of 
the late Lord Herbert, of whom he spoke thus: “ He (the Bishop) never 
met a man who, by his generous noble bearing, by his genial ine 
disposition, by his anrufficd-forgiving temper, by his great abilities and 
uoflaggiog devotion to the work which was allotted to gt his for- 
ward zeal in providing the meaus of grace aud education, by the 
mark which he set upon them of bie sense of their value ; by his ungradg- 
ing and bounteous liberality, and by his personal sacrifices, recommended 
the faith and life of a true Christian more than Lord Herbert did, and he 
was sare that all ia this kingdom, particularly the soldier, the clergy, 
and Christ’s poor, would receive this dispensation of Providence asa deep 
family affliction.” After going through eome purely diocesan details, his 
Lordship passed in review the several measures affecting the Church 
which have been introdaced into Parliament during the session, especi- 
ally the bill for legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’e sister, which 
he urged his hearers to do their utmost to oppose. 

He then adverted to the subject of “ Essays and Reviews,” “ They would 

| uaderstand that he was alluding to a book, professing to be the work 








inventors have not the remotest connexion with their valaable bani 

cal, chymical, and warlike discoveries. Thus a clergyman may send 
breech-loaders and models of tremendously destractive sbells, while the 
nurseryman and market gardener proffers improvements in surgical in- 
struments, and the doctor a contrivance for forwarding the ripening of 
frait on walls. One grocer demands space for the exbibition of a new 
axle applicable to all carriages, a new projectile for ordnance, and a new 
me*hod of propelling ships. Au M.A. and F.R.G.S. bas models of an in- 
| vuloerable floating battery, a breech-loading gun and carriage convert- 
ing all guns of old pattern into breech-loaders, a refuge buoy, a beacon, 
a cork poncho mattraas, a life, limb, and treasure preserver, an unfoulable 
aochor, and some new screw propellers. An accountant asks space for a 
model of a self-acting water-closet, with water-metre and apparatus for 
regulaging the flow of water all in one, the model of an improved theo- 
| dolite, and an omnitonic flute, all to be shown together! A bookseller 





jergymen and one layman, called ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ and 
inaee = not going, hoeneer much he might be tempted to do so, 
to break the rule of silence which circumstances had imposed upon him, 
still he felt-he owed it to the diocese—both to the clergy and laity—to 
explaia to them in not many words the reasons which had led him to 
adopt the course upon which he had nowentered. He had instituted pro- 
ceedings against the reputed writer of one of those Essays, There was 
much to dissuade bim from actiag as he had dene. His belief was that 
there was not safficient power in either of the Essays to exercise any per- 
manent influence over the minds of men. This was one cause of hesita- 
tion. n, he was not free from fear that legal proceedings would ex- 
tend and intensify the influence, whatever it might be, and, further, he 
did not think that the constitution of our courts of judicature was as 





well fitted as one could desire to weigh the balance of truth on many of 
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. The whole passage conveys, however, a somewhat disheartening tratb, 
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the questions which mast necessarily be eubmitted to them. Then there | 
was anotber cause for hesitation—the dictates of a righteous caation lest | 
indignation against a reckless aod ruthless atiempt to pall down the | 
fabric of Christianity to its foundation might make him forget the claims | 
of charity and justice. There were these difficulties ia the way of insti- | 
tuting legal proceedings ; but on the other side there were preponderat- | 
ing reasons for formally submitting the eseay to the Archbishop’s Court, | 
and to show that the Church disapproved it. The Church allowed great | 
latitude, but there must be a limit somewhere. At the time of his cou- 

secration he (the Bisbop) accepted the r ibility of keeping the teach- | 
ing of his clergy withio these wide limita. Again, the Archbishops and | 
Bishops of the Charch of Eagland bad testified by a public record that ia | 
this case the limite allowed by the Charch had been transgressed, while 

the Lower House of Convocation and his own clergy had given in their | 
adhesiou to that testimony. Sach testimony had helped to force the con- 

clusion upon his mind that the case was beyond the bounds of toleration, 

and had quickened his sensibilities upon it. Upon the writers of the 

‘ Eesays aud Reviews’ this record has had no effect. Oa the contrary, | 
by frequent publications they had challenged the Bishops to show that | 
their views were inconsistent with the law of the Church of England aad | 
her ministry. He might also say that the writers had protested against 

informal acts, and had demanded in the name of justi¢e a decision from 
those Courts to which decision on such points belonged. The matter had 
cast a heavy burden upon bim, bat loyalty to bis Church compelled him | 
to adopt the course he bad taken—any other course would bave shown 
him to be cowardly and uofaitbfal to bis trust.” His Lordship pro- 
ceeded to speak at some length on the incarnation, justification by faith, 
and the other doctriues assailed in “ Essays and Raviews,”’ contending 
that upon them hinged the whole Christian system, and concluded by 

+} the be ai tion. 

” The articles have been filed in the proceedings against Dr. Williams, 
and the case will be ready for hearicg, early next term. The.preamble 
charges Dr. Williams with having, within the last two years, written, 
printed, published, dispersed, and set forth, ia a book entitled “ Essays 
and Reviews,” a certain article, or essay, or review, with divers notes 
thereto, entitled “ Bansen’s Biblical Researches ;”’ and by having, io 
such article, or easay, or review, and io the notes thereto, advisedly af- 
firmed avd mainialoed certain erroneous, strange, and heretical doctrines, 
positions, and opinions, contrary and repugnant to the doctrine and 
teaching of the said united Charch of England and Ireland. Articles 1 
to 6 declare Dr. Williams’s liability to be punished and convicted for the 
offence of false teaching, the publication of the book, and his share ia 
its authorship, &c. ke. Articles 7 to 16 set forth seriafim the various | 
particalars in which Dr. Williams’s Essay is at variance with sound doc- 

trine. Article 17 is as follows : “ And we further article and object to you, | 
the said Rev. Rowland Williams, that the manifest ees scope, ob- 

ject, and design of the whole Essay is to inculeate a disbelief in the Divine | 

















inspiration and authority of the Holy Scriptures contained in the Old 
cal ine Testament, to reduce the said Holy Scriptures to the level of a 
mere human composition, such as the writings of Lather and of Milton; 
to deny that the Old Testament contains prophecies or predictions of our 
Saviour and other persons and events ; to deny that the prophete, epeak- 
ing under the special inspiration of the Holy Spirit, foretold human 
events ; to deny altogether, or 1 discredit the truth and genuineness 
of the historical portions of the Old Testament, and the truth and genu- 
ineness of certain parts of the New Testament, and the truth and reality of 
the Miracles recorded as facts in the Old and New Testament, and the 
truth and reality of the Miracles recorded as facts in the Old and New 
Testament ; to deny or interpret by a meauiog at variance with that of 
the Church the doctrines of original sia, of infant baptisn, of justification 
by faith, atonement and propitiation by the death. of our Saviour, and 
of the incaruation of our Saviour.” The remaining articles, five in num- 
ber, are XY the usual formal and techoical character.—London paper, 
17. 


a 
COMMERCIAL GRIEF. 

One of the London weeklies, in reviewiog a rambWog collection of 
“ Papers” by a Dr. Wynter makes the subjoined remarks and quotations. 

* © The'lines ap which Dr. Wyoter runs his train of facts slope off 
by such ap easy curve into the region of fiction that we can hardly tell 
where he means us to sup lies the limit from which the latter com. 
mences. There is evidently a good deal of make-up in the following 
dialogue :— 

I juced my list [of articles wanted.) Scanning it critically, 
«pee mire, slr, if it is a deceased partner?” any, be anil, 
I nodded assent. . 

“ We take the liberty of asking this distressing question,” he replied, “as 
‘we are extremely anxious to keep up the character of this establi t b 
EE ee ee nn an Our pa ttas and crapes in 

t give satisfac woe. it me to 

new re, h we term the ‘Inconsoleble.” eee rer t 

“ Is this it?” 1 inquired, lifting a lugubrious piece of drapery. 

“Oh no!” he re ; “ the one you have in your hand was manufactured 
for last year's afflictions, and was termed the “ Stunning-blow Shade ;” it 
makes up well, however, with our bereavement silk—a leading article—and 
our distraction trimmings.” 








As a real colloquy, this is somewhat too strong for our digestion ; but 
advertisements have probably furnished a substantial basis for what 
sounds ical. It is to be taken as fact in the same sense, perhaps, as 
Sir as O’Trigger’s assurance that “there is snug lying in the ab- 
bey,” or his polite inquiry whether his friend would prefer “ to be pickled 
and sent home.”’ The few words which conclude, on tal deco- 
ration, no doabt suggested themselves to the author’s gay fancy as it 
hovered round seme real emporium of marble, He is informed by the 
presiding genius loci— 

“ When the father of a family is called away on a sudden, we break the 
column off short with a rough fractare ; if it bas been a lingering case, we 
chisel it dewn a little dumpy. That, for instance,” said he, pointing to a very 





thick pillar, tured as sharp and ragged as a piece of granite, “is for an 
ones and m affiiction—a case of apoplexy—a wife and seven small 
c n. 


The symbolism is certainly happy ; and the reader will, on his next visit 

to Kensal Greeo or the “ Necrupolis’’—that horrid name which modern 

ism has substituted for the equally good Greek, only Christian, 

“ Cemetery” —be able to decipher for himeelf the allusions which the po- 

ar device of the broken shaft, “rugged” or ‘‘dumpy,” may convey. 

he autbor d de, in lusion, some patterns of mooumeatal crosses, 

pm indigoantly told—and we quite believe the literal reality of the 

reply— 

“No, you must go to Paddington for them sort of things. Lord bless your 

soul! we should ruin our trade if we was to deal with such Puseyite things.” 


Mes knew before,” said I, “ that Sectarianism pursued us even to our 





which the observation of any one who bas had to order a funeral will en- 
able him to corroborate. Vile dull designs in the most coarse and back- 
neyed style weary the eye of the well-meaning scratineer who travels 
over the stock in trade of the undertaker. Why must it still be that, 
while there is an evident growth in taste as regards all the means and 
—— which surround oar life with comfort and elegance, simplicity 

refinement ehould stop short where the yearnings of affection or the 
decency of good taste would most wish their dictates followed? Froma 
cathedral charch down to a thimble, architects and artists in every de- 
gree may be found who labour in a spirit of artistic emalation of the 
deal ; but when we come to bury our dead, we fini ourselves plunged 
at once in a bathos of conventionaliem. Monuments, indeed, have re- 
ceived a higher tone of late, and we see from our author how the im- 
provement is regarded by “the Trade.” In these matters we deal not 
with an artist, but with a tradesm»n—a buckster of “ loathed Melaa- 
choly,” whose only rule is what will enable him to make the most lump- 
ing charges. Mr. Ruskin might do good service if he would see to it in 
earnest. Why does the nightmare procession of the black parallelogram, 


war on a terrible scale, was inevitable. Alexander of Russia bad 
pledged his last man and his last rouble to help in crushing him. France 
again assumed a martial aspect. Four hundred thousaad men were to 
take the field ; two hundred thousand were to garrison the foitresses, 
Europe burned with impatience to see these new legions dispersed and 
the disturber chained ; and M. Thiers, in a series of eloquemt passages, 
explains bow it had become next to an impossibility that the civilized 
world shoald be convinced or conciliated by Napoleoo. Bat ia the esti- 
mation of the Eaglish people, be assumes, the Bourbons had fallen, and 
Napoleon risen proportionately ; so that the Cabinet, in resolving on & 
war policy, bad to announce with caution, aod almost with an apology. 
There can be no question, however, but that the preponderatiog eenti- 
meat, in and out of Parliament, was ia favour of the war. The narra- 
tive is diffuse in the explanation it affords of the exact views with which 
the most prominent statesmen io France regarded the resumption by Na- 
poleon af the Imperial authority, and of the feelings which animated the 
various classes of the population. There was, we think, more excite- 
meant than confidence in the eudden show of zeal on the part of the popu- 
lace. The revised Constitation was coldly received in all quarters of 
the realm. Because, says M. Thiers, France could no more believe a 


=e 
doctor took him ioto a little stady, and, pointin teatra 
the table, containing a few watch phe germ Berns y o@ 
and a blow-pipe, said, ‘‘ There is all the laboratory I have !”’ Ppa 
learnt the art of combining colours by closely stadyiog butterflies 
wings: be would often say that no one knew what he owed to 
insects. A burot stick and a barn door served Wilkie in lieu of 
and canvas. Bewick first practiced drawing on the cottage walls of hig 
native village, which he covered with his sketches in chalk ; and ja 
mio West made bis first brushes out of thecat’s tail. Ferguson laid hin. 
self down in the fields at night in a blanket, and made a map of the 
beavenly bodies, by means of a thread with small beads on it, stretched 
between his eye and the stars. Franklin firat robbed the thunder-oloag 
of its lightaing by means of a kite made with two cross sticks and a 
handkerchief. Watt made his first model of the condensing steam-en, 
out of an old anatomist’s syringe, used to inject the arteries previous to 
dissection, Gifford worked his first problem in mathematics, when g 
cobbler’s apprentice, upon small scraps of leather, which he beat smooth 
for the parpose ; whilst Rittenhouse, the astrooomer, first calculated 
eclipses on his plough handle. 





Napoleon when be talked of liberty than Earope could when he talked 
of peace. The Royaliats were, of course, hostile ; the Revolutionists 
suspected the champion who bad put his feet on their necks, And now, 
on the First of Jane, Napoleon meets the citizens of Paris. Shall be ap- 


Tue Jeatovs Doc.—The following singular and tough story is related 


Wy Jadge Halivertes, in his recent work entitled “Nature and Hamag 


Last sammer my daties sent me to George's Island. I take it fo § 


pear as Emperor or General? He wishes to appear as he would when grauted you koow it. It is asmall island situated in the centre of the 
taking the oath. He stands forth, then, in robes of silk, in plame and | barbour of Halifax, has a powerful battery on it, aad barracks for the 


imperial mantle, in the coronation coach drawa by eight horses; fifty 
thousand soldiers greet him ; @ gorgeous amphitheatre receives the Em- 


accommodation of troops. 
There was a company of my regiment stationed there at the time, I 


peror, the army eud the multitude ; the altar troats the throne ; @ bua- | took this Newfoundlaad and a small terrier called Titt ia the boat with 


dred cannon thunder into the arena ; but the t ce of Nap 

is sad: be has no wife on his right hand ; on his left hand he bas noson. 

Both are away from him. Layiog aside bis imperial splendour, he dis- 

tributes standards to the legions which are to “ fetch his wife and son.” 
He is impatient to be in the field, to epriog from his throne into his 

saddle. People around him think he is melancholy; be never smiles ; 





| 





perhaps he has had a vision of Waterloo ; possibly, he remembers what 


they bad been saying at Vienna about an island io the Atlantic. And in 


this mood after euadry straoge night vigils, he went to Malmaison, where 
Josephine had died in the spring of the last year; he stayed several | 


hours, walking through the chateau and the gardens, full of Josephine’s 
flowers. “ Poor Josephiae !” be said to Hortense at every turn of the 


| me. The latter was a very active little fellow that the General hag 


given me a few weeks before. He was such an amusing creature that he 
soon became a universal favourite, and was suffered to come into the 
house, a privilege that was never granted to the other gentleman, wha 
paid no regard to the appearance of bis coat, which was often wet ang 
dirty, and he was there’ore excluded. 

The consequence was, Thunder was jealous, and would aot associate 
with him, and if he ever took any liberty, he turned upon him, ang 
punished him severely. This, however, he did not do in my presence, ag 
if he knew I would not suffer it; and therefore, when they both accom. 
panied me in my walks, the big dog contented himself by treating the 
other with perfect indifference and contempt. Upon this occasion Than.’ 


walk ; ‘I thiak I see her!” So he ordered a portrait of Josephine ; | der lay down in the boat aod composed himself to sleep, while the little 


kissed Hortense ; said to Madame Bertrand as be entered the carriage, 
the Isle of Elba,’’—and went to Waterloo. A week later he did, most 
probably, regret Elba and mach glse.—Critique on Thiers’ latest volume. 


Ay AnGLer’s Trrscre To Lorp Hersert’s Mewory.—Your readers 
may not generally kuow that ia the death of this distinguished nobleman 
the angling world has loet an elegant fly-fisherman, who attached no 
little importance to the parsuit of the angle in cases where the mental 
strain had been unduly kept in tension. But a few days before Lord 
Herbert quitted for Spa, he was thus occupied at Wilton, receiving from 
and imparting delight to his surrounding children, who took their turns 
in landing the trout, which rarely refused his light and graceful lure. 
Indeed, the elasticity of his temperament upon this occasion was re- 
markable, and evidenced ye my but the dire calamity which so shortly 
afterwards fell upon all alike around Wilton. I believe that it is the 
opision of bis physician that his lordship inbaled some poisoaous atmo- 
sphere abroad, one of the villages through which he beiog strongly 
infected with disease. Whether such was or was not the case, it is clear 
that after quitting Eagland bis illness assumed so threatening an appear- 
ance that Dr. Trench was telegraphed for, whose mission, at the urgent 
request of his lordship, was to bring him back alive, that he might de- 
part io the midst of scenes and surrounded by those he had rendered, by 
a long course of amiable acts, so dear tohim. How all this was effected 
is now matter of history ; but the wonderful resignation under bis suffer- 
ing and the knowledge of bis certain dissolution is not so widely known. 
From time to time he inquired of bis medical friead how long he had to 
live. Now it was a few days; now a few short hours; and now, alas! 
a few short minutes. In these intervals many touching traits of the good 
and noble-minded man were manifested, and his wish that his children— 
excepting the two most juvenile, whom, he remarked, “ were tov young 
to witness death” —were at his bedside ; and bis large-hearted wife lite- 
rally fulfilled bis desires, that his eyes should be closed by her loving 
bi I am somewhat surprised that, amongst the all-pervading senti- 
ment of sorrow that filled the columns of every class of the political and 
domestic press, that no mention is made of one of the grandest attributes 


y | of this man’s character—bis singular and strenuous devotion to the hap- 


piness and welfare of the common soldier, for which, by bis pen and by 
his position in and out of office, he straggled with a success and persist- 
ency which may be summed up in one line, “ He reduced the mortality 
of the British Army from something like 35 per cent. down to 7 per 
cent.!”’ Let, then, whenever a mooument be raised to the memory of 
this hard-working man, the simple inscription that he was “ The Soldier’s 
Friend’ be amongst any other e ilogistic words it may please bis country 
to inscribe thereou.—/. Greville. 


Tue Arrottre Hoax.—The Critic, commenting on the story of the 
aerolite (mentioned in last week’s Albion) says :—There was much in the 
letter to awaken the suspicion of the natural philosopher. The descrip- 
tion of the fall, the “ roar and scream,”’ and the “ flaming mass’ closely 
reminded us of a similar dercription of the fall of the large aerolite now 
in the British Museum, which was witnessed by a lady, in the neighbour- 
hood of Cirenvester, about twenty years ago. We do not wonder that 
when the reverend observer returned, afier an absence of twenty minutes, 
the “ flaming mass” could not be touched with impunity by the naked 
haod ; but the superiority of the specific gravity over that of iron, the 
preseace of crystals of sulpbar on the surface of the aerolite, and the 
* strong smell of sulphur” which was diffused, certainly led as to sme!l 
something very much more like a rat than like brimstone. Oddly enough, 
moreover, neither the “ Clergy List” nor ‘“ Crockford’s Clerical Direc- 
tory,’ make any mention of Mr. Augustus H. Denham, of “ Chorley Rec- 
tory, near Lancaster.” There isan “Aagustus F. Denham,” indeed, bat he 
appears to be ensconced in a curacy down in Lincolnshire. Then, again, 
Chorley does not happen to be “near Lancaster.” It is tweaty-five 
miles from it. Be that as it may, it is certain that the news of this aero- 
lite created some stir, not only in the non-scientific world, but among 
those who might be suppoeed to know all aboat it. The columns of the 
Times and other papers have been occupied with letters about aerolites 
in general, in which all the cock-and-bull stories have been raked up 
from the dusthole of antiquity with commendable diligence, and a vast 
amount of irrelevant and unscientific nonsense has been broached about 
“ masses of meteoric iron.”’ One of these correspondents, after indulg- 
ing in a playfal reminiscence about meteorite which is described as being 
“as big as a cart”—a standard of t which we can only com- 
pare to the Irishman’s description of a stone being as large “ as a lamp 
of chalk’’—suggests that it would be “ well if Mr. Denham could ascer- 
tain the angle at which it struck the ground, and the point of the com- 
pass,” &c., ke. As far as we can ascertain, the great difficulty ia theway 
of solving these interesting problems appears to be that the thing is pure 
wyth ; that there is no Augustus H. Denham, no Choriey near Lancaster, 
no aerolite, no nothing. irectly the letter ap) in the Tunes Mr. 
Maskelyne, the able mineralogist of the British Maseum, started off by 
express train to secure ibe heavenly visitant. We have not yet learned 
the result of his zealous baste ; whether, having discovered that there is 
no Chorley near Lancaster, he is still seeking the Rev. A. F. Denham at 





hiding bhimeelf in the country in the hope that an aerolite may drop from 
the moon, with “a roar abu a scream,” we cannot tell. This much we 


in the 7imes, he telegraphed at once to Chorley, offering £100 for the aero- 





with its stampy forest of feathers, still camber the way of opulent be- 
reavemeot? Why those flat-nosed metallic angels sprawling withia the 
fence of black nailbeads that garnishes*he coffla lid? Why must the 
coffia itself be so lumpy and sbapeless? Why have we that dead-march 
of mutes with all their top-heavy sorrows of swathed hats and hooded 


and that “ ihe trade ” have nothing else to offer. The epirit of revived | 
art has not penetrated here. It is all “shop” still, and, being found to 
pay in the form of charges, is ee io with faint grumblings, be- 
Cause NO one at the moment can shape and body forth @ corrective idea. 
ee 

Turers ON Naroteon arren Expa.—* * To all Napoleon beld mo- 
derate, reassuring, even caressing language. “I was a year in the Isleg 
of Elba, and there, as ina tomb, I heard the voice of posterity.” He 
thought Austria anxious for peace, and Eaglaud crippled by her debts. 
Vanity might induce Ruseia, and hatred Prussia, to resume ibe war. And 
to France he promised the millennium. Bat be knew that war, aod 


lite, and received the following brief but expressive reply :—‘ All bosh, 


| no such person known, no aerolite.” 


| 


do know,—that when Mr. Wright, the dealer in miuerals, read the letter | there were seven. 


Tue Toots Great Men Work Wiru.—It is not tools that make the 
wands? The only answer is that it is a mere upholstery department, | workman, but the trained skill and perseverance of the maa himself. 


Indeed it is proverbial that the bad workman never yet had a good tool. 
Some one asked Opie by what wonderful process he mixed bis coloars. 


every workman who woald excel. Fergason made marvellous things— 
such as his wood~n clock, that accurately measured the hours—by means 
of a common penkaife, a tool in everybody's hand, but then everybody is 
not a Ferguson. A pan of water and two thermometers were the toole 
by which Dr. Black discovered latent heat; and a prism, a lens, and a 
sheet of pasteboard enabled Newton (to uofold the composition of light 





“I mix them with my braios, sir,” was bis reply. It is the same with | 159 896. OF 


science had been enriched by so many important discoveries, when the | the transaction to the credit of the public. The grand total of coins of 


fellow, who was full of life and animation, and appeared as if he did not 
Let us hope, Madame Bercrand, that we may not soon have to regret | Know what it was to lay down and close his eyes, eat up, looked over the 


gunwale and seemed to enjoy the thing uncommonly. He watched the 
motions of the men, as if he understood what was reqaired of them, and 
was anxious they would acquit themselves properly. 

After having made my inspection, I returned to the boat, for the pan 
pose of returning to the town, when I missed the terrier. Thander wag 
close at my heels, and when I whistled for the other, wagged his tail ang 
looked up in my face, as if he would aay, “rever mind that foolish 
dog ; I am here, and that is enough ;” or “is there anything you want 
me to do?” 

After calling in vain I went back to the barracks. and inquired of the 
men for Titt ; but no one appeared to bave noticed his movements. 

After perambulating the little island in vaio, I happened to ask the 
sentry if he knew where he was. 

“ Yes, sir, he is buried in the beach.”’ » 

“ Buried in the beach !” said I, with great anger. “Who dared to kill 
him? Tell me, sir, immediately.” 

“ The large dog did it, sir. He enticed him to the shore by playing 
with him, pretending to crouch and then ran after bim, and then retreat. 
ing and coaxing-bim to chase after him ; and when he got him near the 
beach be throttled bim in an instant, and then scratched a hole in the 
shore and buried him, covering him up with gravel. After that be went 
into the water, and with his paws washed his head and face, shook him- 
self, and went into the barracke. You will find the terrier just down, 
there, sir.” And sure enough there was the poor little fellow, quite dead, 
and yet warm. 

In the meantime, Thunder, who had watched our proceedings from 
distance, as soon as be saw the body exhumed, felt as if there was a 
court-martial holding over himeelf, plunged into the harbour, and swam 
across into the town, and hid himself for several days, until he thought 
the affair had blown over ; and then he approached me anxiously and 
cautiously, lest he should be apprehended andcondemned. As I was uan- 
willing to lose both my dogs, I was obliged to overlook it, and take him 
back to my confidence. 





A New Fine Insurance Company 1x Loxpox.—The meeting held at 
the Mansion House on the 25th July to consider the advanced rates of 
remiam demanded by the old fire insurance offives, has issued in the 
ation of the Commercial Union Fire Insurance Company, the ma- 
tured prospectus of which is now in circulation. This is in every respect 
one of the most remarkable undertakings that has been brought forward 
for a long time past. It has been framed in a bond jide spirit; and the 
Board comprises eighteen as respectable names as are to be found in the 
City of London. That there is no idea of attracting the speculative mal- 
titude to the subscription is shown by the fact that the capital, which is 
as much as £2 500,000, is divided into 50,000 shares of the large denomi- 
nation of £50 each. The sam to be called up, however, is limited to 
£5 per share, the remaioing £45 remaining behind as a guarantee to the 
insured. The company takes at once a perfectly independent ground. 
The directors who have promoted it, and who are all practical men of 
business, consider that the old companies have taken undue advantage of 
an exceptional calamity to impose excessive rates. The grand object of 
the new company is to be a strict classification of risks upon the equita- 
ble principle that each risk shall be made to pay for itself. One class of 
insurers will therefore no longer be compelled to pay for others. With 
these aims there have been combined on the Board the representatives of 
two or three leadiag houses in each of the varioas walks of business, and 
others have yet to be added. The company thus starts with a considera 
ble amount of business already secured. An anusually large proportioa 
of the capital will be subscribed by the directors and their numerous 
connexions throughout the kingdom. 


A Brsticat Discovery.—Daring the ensuing month a work of rare in- 
terest to the Biblical echolur will be published. It is a fac simile of the 
earliest copy of the Scriptures ever yet discovered. The manuscript 
contains portion of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and was written by Niche 
laus, the seventh deacon, at the dictation of the Apostle Matthew, fifteea 
years after the Ascension. The manuscript, with many others, was dis 
covered by the Rev. Mr. Stobart, in a sarcophagus, at Thebes. The 
papyrus is much damaged, and the fragments prezerved are not wery nu- 
merous, but they supply two lost verses, farnish a much purer text than 
any other known version, and clear up many passages that bave hitherto 
been doubtful and obscure. This in all probability was the identical 
manuscript that was copied seven times by Hermodorue, during the life 
of the Apostle, and likewise seven times after bis death. The copy from 
which the En@lich version of the Gospel is chiefly derived, is the eleventh 
copy made by Hermodoras, preserved in one of the monasteries of the 
East, and in this several errors have been made in the transcription— 
Literary Gazette. 

Lone Lire ty Excrayp.—It speaks well for the healthinees of Eo 
that in the year 1859, for which the returns have just been published, the 
list of deaths included twenty-five men and fifty-six women who bad at 
tained what Dr. Farr calls “the natural lifetime of a handred years.” 
The o'dest man in the obituary of the year died at Sanderlend, aged 107 ; 








Chorley near Bolton, or at some other of the Chorleys about Eogland, or | bat a woman in Wokingham district, Berks, was 108 ; and two womed, 
whether be has succumbed under bis crashing disappointment, and is| one in Monmoutbsbire and one in Soutu Wales, had reached the patri- 


archal age of 110. Of thes» centenarians eight were found in London; 
| the couaty that could boast the largest number is Somersetshire, in which 





Moxey Mave 1s 1860.—From the official return, rather tardily pab- 
lished, we give the amounts of gold, silver, copper, and bronze moneys 
of the realm, coined at the Royal Miat during the year ending December 
31, 1860. The number of sovereigns was 2.555.955, representing & 
weight of 21 tons of gold. The namber of half-sovereigns coined was 
1,131,500, or about five tons weight. Of florins there were strack 
635.580 ; of shillings, 1,671,120; of sixpences, 1,100,880 ; of io. 
3,410 088 ; and of three-halfpenay silver pieces for circulation in Ceylou, 
the Queen’s Maunday moneys, consisting of foarpences, 
threepences, twopeuces, and pence of silver, there were coined in all, 
201,088. Descending to the inferior coinage, we find that there were is- 
sued from the royal stamping presees iu the year named, of copper pence, 
32.256—the lart of that “ilk ;” of bronze pence, 5,053,440, or forty- 
reven tons weight; of bronze halfpence, 6,630,400; and of bronze 
farthings, 2,867,200. The total cost of the metal for the coins of copper 





and the origin of colour. An eminent foreign savant once called upon | and bronze was £9 185 2s, 11d. whi ir represeatative value 
Dr. Wollaston, and requested to be shown over bis laboratories, in which to no less than £37,990 so "heoten « iabbeons ja of 


thas showing a handsome margin oa 
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all denominations issued from the mint during the year 1860, was 
24 348,526, thus showing an average rate of ratber over two millions of 
pieces per month, whilst the expenses of the establishmen. are set down 
at £32 513 9s. 3d. 





Chess. 


PROBLEM No. 660. By Von Eichstadt. 
BLACE. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 





Sotvrio#® to Paosiem No. 659. 


White. Blac 
1 KttoK Kt KtoK3 
2KtwK RS | 


KwK S2oryi 
3 Kt checkmates. 


B ccccovesece | IfKtoK Ba 
3 B to Q7, checkmate. 





Second and Third Games of the Match between Mr. Anderssen and Mr. Ko- 
lisch, with notes by Mr. C. H. Stanley. 





Game 2. 
FRENCH GAME. 

White (A.) Black (K.) White (A.) Black (K.) 
1PtwoK4 PtoK 3 UBtwoQsB toQ2 
2PwQé PtoQ4 25 Rtks R R tks R 

3 P tks P P tks P 26 Ktto K 3 BtoQR4 

4 KttoK BS KttoK B3 27 Pwo QR3 Kt tks Kt 

5 BwQ3s BtoQ3 28 Btks Kt B to Kt 3 

6 Castles Castles 29 BwKB2 QtoQ4 
7PtwoKR3 PtoKR3 30 KtoR2 Rto K 5 
SPwQs4 PtoQB3 31 BtoK3 Qtks K BP (ec 
9 KttoQB3 * QBwK3 32 PtoQKt4 BtoQB2 

10 P tks P P tks P 33 PtoQ5 _ Rtks BP 

ll QBwK3 Kt to Q B3 (a) | 5 gutsy R tks Q, disc. ch 
12 QtoQ2 K RtoK 35 K to Kt2 R tks QP 
FB ytyly Q Ktto K 2 36 Btks RP Rto K Kt 4, ch 
M4 Ktto K 5 QBtwKB4 37 KtoB2 Rto K Kté 
16 PwKB4 QRwB 38 RtwQ RtksQRP 
16 PtoK Kt4 Ktto K5 39 Sees PtoQ Kt 3 
17 Qto K Kt2 Kt tks Kt 40 BtoK 3 R to Kt 6 
18 P tks QB K Kt to K 5 41 RtoQ4 BtooK4 

19 Btks Kt QP tks B 42 Rte Q5,ch K toR2 
Dk iy, PwKB3 43 Btks Kt P R tks Kt 

2 Kt t K Kt4 BtoQ Kt 44 BwK3 R to Kt 7, ch 
2QRtoK?2 KttoQ4 45 R interposes R tks R 

3 QwQs KtoR 46 B tks K to Kt3 

Herr Kolisch wins. 





(a) Strange to say that, after eleven mover on either side have been consum- 
mated, the positions of both parties are precisely alike.—(b) Toe winning of 
this pawn is rather a questionable advantage after all, as Herr A. thereby lays 
himself open to a severe and harassing attack—(c) The weakoess of Herr A.’s 
game, from the detached position of his pawns, becomes now paiofully discern 
able. The skilful manuer in which Herr Kolisch invariably avails himself of 
such advantages is here likewise apparent. 








Game 3. 

SICILIAN GAME. 
White (K.) Black (A.) White (K.) Black (A.) 
1PtK4 PwQBé 12 QRtwoQ KBtQB2 
2 KtwKB3 PtoK3 13 KRto K QwQ3 
3PtoQ4 P tks P ;}M KttoKB3 PtoQR3/(a) 
4 Kt tks P KttoK B3 15 QBtksRP(b)) Rtks R, ch 
5 KK BtoQ3 KttQB3 16 K tks R P tks QB 
6QBwK3 PtoQ4 17 Qtks RP Kt to K 5 
7 PtksP P tks P << ores 36 PtoK B4(c) 
8 Castles K BtoQ3 |13 ttksQP Qtks Kt 
9PwKR3 PtoKR3 20 B tks Kt QtwQ2 
10 Kt to QBs Castles 21 BtoQ 5,ch K to Kt 2 
ll QwQ2 KRwK 22 Q to Kt 5, ch 


Herr Kolisch wins (d) 





(a) With a view to prevent adverse knight being played to Q Kt 5,—a move, 
however, by no means to be feared. P to Q 5 would, in all probability, have 

here the correct play.—(b) The sacrifice of this piece is quite sound play, 
and we are inclined to think that Herr Kolisch has from this period a wun 
game.—(c) Q B to K 3 would have been, pameee, better play; bat under any 
circumstances black has an upbill game.—(d) Black's game being altogether 
untenable from the threatened move of white, 23,Q to Kt 8, check, and 24, 
R to K 6—check, Xc. 





Messrs. ANDERSSEN AnD Koxiscn’s Marcn.—M. St. Amant, publishes the 
following sketch ia the Sport :—* During a late visit to Lundon, towards the 
end of July, we witnessed at the City Chess Club a very interesting match be- 
tween M. Kolisch and M. Anderssen. The latier gentieman, Professor of Ma- 
thematics ia the University of Breslau, had availed himself of oie jealy vaca- 
tion to make a trip to London in order to try his strength with of. Kolisch, who 
had becothe the terror of chess-players on the banks of the Thames, and whom 
the laurels of the admirable Morphy also prevent from sleeping. These able 

ers, both Germans, began by a skirmish of four games, the honours of which 
Were equally divided, and then, in order to decide a more serious match, the 
fur whieh (10 guineas) was subscribed by the membérs of the club, they 

a series of games, in which he who os ain four was to be de- 


clared the victor. SE Daa eS ~ pyle 
games, though one game was each day, b-ginu at noon pre- 
cisely, the score s the Ist inst. showed the follo = ow o- 





ge him, and displayed 
especially in the two concluding games, which he gai rapidly, having pre- 
viously ye somewhat inferior to bis antagonist. The games played were 
certainly fine , though often d y mistakes unworthy of such 
able champions, and they also showed a feeling of mutual apprehension. What 





Fiorentixe Dorxes.—Florence offers to the tourist an sutamn’s 
season of unusual gaiety and splendour. Toe King of Italy will occupy 
the Pitti. The Prioce of Cariguano will reside co the Arno, An Exhi- 
bition of Italian Art, Industry and Prodace will be held in a temporary 
Crystal Palace, and a great congress of learned men from every part of 
| the Peninsula will crowd the city witb distinguished visitors, An Ltalian 

Goodwood is to be got up for the occasion, and a national Rifle competi- 
| tion will complete the round of attractions. Guethe has said, “ Take 
| care of the Beaut fal, tor the Usefal can take care of itself.” Italy has 
| never yet found that the “ useful” would take care of itself. Sre has 
| began to take care of it—and she has done very wisely. Of pictures, 
| palaces and basilicas, she bas pienty and to spare; but in looms and 
Jennies, in stéam-ploughs, iu railways, in electric telegraphs she is still 
| singularly poor. With a finer climate than France, her wines bave no 
| market. Her egriculture, except in portions of Lombardy, is four bun- 
dred years behind that of Kent and Surrey. Italy needs to be taught 
| how the arts of her neighbours have advanced aod the degrees of perfec- 
tion to which they have attained. She acknowledges thie need by iuviting 
the scientific industry of all nations to Florence. Lo ber own genius un- 
approachable, Italy will place the useful and the beautiful side by side, 
—and while she will bave the profit of learaing from her guests she will 
also enjoy the consciousness of beiog in her turn able to teach.— 
Atheneum, August 17. 

Tae Drama in Enotanp.—The Princess’s closed last week after a 
| season of success achieved by Monsieur Hamlet, who, I bear it whispered, 
has for some while since beea studying to appear as Mon-ieur Ovhello 
after the recess. Whether the pratse which he has gained while wearing 
his light hair will be extended to him after be bas gone aod blackened 
his face, is more than my prophetic soul can take upon itself to state. 
But he is far too good an actor to act a good part badly, and though the 
dark réle may not suit him quite so filly as the light one, we may be sure 
tbat bis will be an intellectua! performance, aod that he will play the Moor 
with carefal thought and taste. Doleful people may be wail the declining 
of the drama, and declare there’s no love left for aught but farces and 
| burlesques ; but I think it shows good sense is extant still in England 
| that a single play of Shakespeare's has served to cram a theatre for one 

and seventy nights, and this without the aid of either spleadid scenery, 
or attested by-authorities correctness of costame.—/’unch. 














Maxy Parts anp Many Times—* * Glance now at the list of operas 
in which Mademe Griri has sustained characters, with the oumber of 
times sbe bas played ineach in London, “ La Gazza Ladra,”’ 47 ; “ Anna 

| Bolena,”’ 38 ; * Otello,’ 36; “IL Don Giovanni,” 82; “ La Donna del 
| Lago,”’ 21; “ L’Assedio di Corinto,” 11; “Semiramide,” 41 ; “i! Bar- 
biere,”’ 38 ; “ La Sonnaa.bala,” 18 ; “ Marino Faliero,” 8 ; “I Paritani,” 
92 ; “ Prova d’ua Opera,” 21 ; “ Norma,” 79; “I Brigavti,”’ 5 ; “ Il Ma- 
trimonio Segreto,” (Curoline,) 10; “ Malek Adel,” 7; “ lidegondy,” 2; 
* Parasitia,” 6; * Nozze di Figaro,” 22 ; “ Falstaff.” 4; “ Lucregia Bor- 
gia,” 97; Ii Gioramento,” 9; “Il Matrimonio Segreto” (Liseta) 9; 
Roberto Devereux,” 6; “ Don Pasquale,” 29 ; “ Cene- 
rentola,”’ 3; * Don Carlos,” 5 ; “ Corado d’Altamara,” 1 ; “ Ii Pirata,” 6 ; 
“ | Lombardi,” 11 ; “1 due Foscari,” 3 ; “ La Favorita,” 26 ; “ Les Ha- 
guenots,”’ 78 ; “ Roberto il Diavolo,” 12 ; “Il Fiauto Magico,” 3; “ Le 
Propbete,” 9 ; “ li Trovatore,”’ 13. 

Some 900 and odd nights are thus accounted for, spread over twenty- 
seven operatic seasons! For so many years bas Madame Grisi beea 
singiog in London, on an average of about thirty nights a year. 


* Fausta,” 2; ‘ 


Aw Avaricious Guance at Canapa.—The following is from a French 
journal, the Currier du Dimanche : 


“ Whatever sball we do with our magnificent army and fleet? What 
is an army for if not‘to fight? Aod nothing could suit ours better than 
awar. You cannot jook ata map of the world without being strack 
with the smallness of the French possessions. Almost everything be- 
longs to the English ; and what is worse is, that we had it all once, and 
they took it from us. Now, supposidg we were to take it all back? We 
bave a capital opportunity just uow. What colony shall we begin at? 
Canada, | think. It is a fine country, as green as a meadow, and as fer- 
tile as oar own Normandy. It is watered by the river St. Lawrence, which 
is twenty times bigger than the Seine and Loire put togetber, and ioha 
bited by people who epeak French, and remember that their ancestors 
came from France. Besides, they are withia reach. What is there be- 
tween them and us? Notbiog but the Atlantic Ocean. That would 
never stop us. Io going up the St. Lawrence we sball get to Lake Ua- 
tario, and thence by Lakes Erie, Huron and Michigan, to Lake Superior. 
From this latter to the Pacific Ocean we sball fiod no one in our way ; 
and we must remember that it would not require 20,000 men to take 
possession of a country situated in the same latitude as Paris, and six 
times larger than France. And when all is said and done, what is more 
just aod proper than to take one’s own? Did not Jacques Cartier, a 
Breton, discover Canada? Did not Champlain, a Norman, colonize it? 
And are we not the lawful heirs of Cartier and Champlaia ?”’ 





Tyyovations Iv Sreciisc.—A very foolish innovation in spelling bas 
lately sppeared in America, which, to a certain extent, seems to be mak- 
ing its way in Eogland also. Houwor and favor are seen a great deal too 
ofien, labor seems likely to follow, and ‘he trae Americano does uot scra- 
ple to write neighbor, armor, harbor. Now we write bonour becaure the 
word comes to us from the French honaeur ; nor does the Frenchman 
write honveur without a cause. The diphthong ew or ou, bonneur, amour, 
represents the long Jatin 0. Amorem becomes amour, while the short o io 
arborem vavisbes in the form of arbre. We write honour, favour, because 
these are old naturalized words, which we did not get direct from the 
Latin. Io the mach more modern words, borror, terror, &c., which we 
did get direct from the Latin, we may fairly keep the Latia epelling, 
though it shoald be remembered that as late as Jobnson's time they fol- 
lowed the otherrale. Bat neighbor, armor, harbor are ridiculous. No- 
thiog bat tLe profoundest iguoracce could mistake their termination for 
the Latio or. No word can be more purely Teatouic than neighbour, nech- 
bar, Old E. neahbier ; the ou fairly representing the ancient 4. Armour is 
indeed Latin, but there is no such word as armor; it comes from armatu- 
ra, and the older and better spelling is armure. Hurbour is whatever her- 
berge is—thst is, probably, the Old Teutonic herebeorgan ; certainly no 
euch word as harbor ever existed in avy language.—Saturday Review. 





Axomatovs Arueism.—“The aborigines of Australia,” Dr. Lang 
states in his work on “ Qaeensland,” “ bave no idea of a supreme divinity, 
the creator and governor of the world, the witness of their actions, and 
their fature judge. a | have no objects of worship, even of a subordi- 
vate or inferior rank. They have no idols, no temples, nosacrifices. In 
short, they have nothing whatever of the character of religion, or of re- 
ligious obeervance, to distioguieh them from the beusts that perish.” 


‘ a 

A New Oprpoxent or Dv Cuattiv.—Dr. Barth, the famous African 
traveller, appears in the list of M. Da Chailla’s antagonists, In the 
course of an elaborate review of the work which has given rise to so 
mach discussion, Dr. arth says :—“ We have never thought of denying 
vbat Du Chailla bas spent several years on the Gabun and the ne’ ghbour- 
ing coast, between 1° north and 2° south of the Equator, nor that he bas 
been roaming about bunting and collecting at some little distance from 
the coast ; bat we assert that, instead of giviog his huating adventures 
as exch, be tries to palm off on the public the information about the in- 
terior which be obtaioed from the natives, as a scientific geographical 
exploration of countries which be in reality never visited, aod that he 
for this purpose long afterwards arranged the whole into a systematic 

? 





-} scbeme. 





Mepicast. Surerstirions.—_Tue Deata Bow to Deiusion.—No profession 
or pursuit bas been so obscure di d ition, as the practice of 








to the English, in the name of Desc 
ilustrious and regretted master), on the jon of bis challenge, to establish 
a measure of time. The practical means of execution selected was the hour- 
glass of old Satarn, which we borrowed from the mythological deity to recom- 
mend it for sdoption by our insular neighbours, who take for their device, 
“Time is money.” A quarter of a century has elapsed before our idea has pre- 
vailed, simple and excellent as itis. The London Chess Club bas now adopted 
the emblem of the fabled god, and we found Kolisch and Anderssen separated 
by two gigantic clypsedras, or rather sand-glasses, each made to 





5 by ¥ 

Pope Adrian, by the advice of his physicians, wore the powder of 
dried toads from his neck in a bag, as a protection against pesti- 
lence ; and during the great plague of London, in the reign of Charles the 
Second, amalets of arsenic and quills filled with quicksilver were worn in the 
same way, as a safeguard agaiust that fearful scourge. Such were the medical 
prescriptions of some three centuries ago! What are they now? Certainly in 
many cases not so innocuous. The corrosive minerals that were then hung 
barmlessly over the stomach, are now forced info it, to the imminent peril of 
health and life. Fourtusately, however, we ore not utterly aban to the 
tender mercies of the mineral-mongers. Professor HoLLoway, the eulightened 

: the al 








Space of two hours. While the sand is running through, the player is bound to 
Make twenty-four moves, which gives an average of five minutes for each ; 
bat the player is at liberty to give more or less time to any move he pleases, 
Provided the twenty-four moves are made in 120 minutes. We are bappy to 
State that this first trial was most sa:isfectory. The two antagonists, though a 
little moved at first on accoun’ of this sword of Damocies suspended over 
their combinations, soon gut used to it, and net the slightest i i 


§ of h century, has furnished the world with two vegeta- 
ble remedies, sufficient for the cure of all the diseases which afflict the internal 

organs, the nerves, the mascies, and the flesby fiore. His Pils and Ointment 
| are at once curative and conservative. They surtain the constitution and the 
| vital strength of the body, while they break up the very sources of disease. 
| Fever and egue, b lious remittents, and all disturbances of the organs of diges- 
tion, give way under the action of tbe pills, with wonderful unifurmity ; and 








Was experienced. Seeing that a great many moves, especially at the opea- 
baif an bour, or even am hour, may 

match we bave jast wit- 
nessed, the shortest game took two hours and the longest seven.” 


} that affect the skin are relieved with no less cer.ainty by the ciutment. 
Thar&s to the enterprise and evergy of their great inventor, thexe remedies are 
not confined to a nation or a continent. To uss the words of 
field of taeir usefulness is “ broad and 

| both hemispheres.—N. Y. Democrat. 


Shakspeare, the 
general as the vital air,” aud iaciudes 


STEAM FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL 


THE STEAMSHIP 
‘“*“GREAT EASTERN’? 
Having fulfilled her Contract with the British Government, will sail from 
NEW YORK FOR LIVERPOOL ON 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 
RATES OF PASSAGE. ' 
a ee $95 @ 135 


(According to state room accommodation, all other privileges being equal.) 
i ee Ny OI oss ciccecesénccensonccl $35 @ 50 


Suites of first class apartments f2r famil j . 
PR nf parti r families may be engaged by special ar 


a. Great Eastern will leave Liverpool, on her return trip, Tuesday, Octo- 


Sta. 


r 29, 
Plans of the ship can be seen and arrangements i 
on application to P gements made for freight and passage 


HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents, 
No. 54 and 55 South Street. 


BOOES AT WAR PRICES, 


At No. 625 Broadway. 
300,000 VOLUMES TO BE SOLD. 





GREAT SALE OF BOOKS, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH, : 

In consequence of the stagnation of business, and to give greater indace- 
ments to those desirous of adding to or forming new libraries, the undersigned 
has determined to offer to the public, in addition to the publications of the late 
firm of 

DERBY & JACKSON, 


his entire stock of important and valuable Books, both English and American, 


comprising the finest editions of the most celebrated 


HISTORIANS, POETS, ESSAYISTS & NOVELISTS, 
which he has obtained by means of exchanges of his own stock, and large 


purchases for cash, thus enabling him to retail Books at 


In addition to the celebrated and everywhere popular 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 


BRITISH AND FRENCH CLASSICS, 
Embracing the Works ot 
ADDISON, GOLDSMITH, 





LAMB, FIELDING, 
SMOLLETT, SWIFT, 
JOHNSON, STERNE, 
DEFOE, HAZLITT, 
BOSWELL, LEIGH HUNT, 
MONTAIGNE, PASCAL, 
FENBLON, DE STAEL, 


LAFONT. 
HANNAH MORE, AINE, VOLTAIRE, 


JANE AUSTEN, 
JANE PORTER, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
MISS BURNEY, - 


ANNE 
We have added to the Catalogue BADOLISTE, 


ALL THE STANDARD POETS, 


VIZ, : 
SHAKSPEARE, BYRON, MILTON, 


SCOTT, BURNS, COWPER, 
BEN JONSON, MONTGOMERY, 


HOOD, HEMANS, LANDON, 


WORDSWORTH, 
ALL FOR SALE AT 


LESS THAN HALVY PRICE, 


Also, at “ War Prices,” the following Great Authors : 
IRVING, BANCROFT, PRESCOTT, 
MUTLEY, WEBSI#K, EVERETT, 
COOPEK, WASHINGTON, ADAMS, 
JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN, SPARKS, 
DICKENS, SVOTT, LAMAKTINE, 
GIBBON, HUME, MACAULaf, 
HALLAM 









, ALISON, @ 
THE BRITISH POETE................... --+-115 volumes, 
THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS................-..- 38 volumes 
ENSCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA........-.... 41 volumes. 


WORCESTER’S GREAT QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
And many thousands of Volumes, all in fresh bindings, and warranted perfect 
A RARE CHANCE FOR PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
A RARE CHANCE FOR TOWN LIBRARIES. 
As will be seen from my catalogue, the average discount is full FIFTY PER 


CENT. less than the regular prices. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 
SEND FOR A CATALUGUE, 


Address, 


H. W. DERBY, 


BOOKSELLER, 
No. 625 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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THe Alvion. 


September 11 














INSURANCE. 











EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURE|NCEY COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
FREDERICK 5. WINSTON’ President. 
Office, Te Broadway. 


ve voumowwe 18 A STATEMENT OF THE avrains uF THE COMPANY 
Ky 4 vear ending the 3lat weer 1361 
a saa ae ptt Peneaee, Seemeoez nee . + $6018 855 2 











6 ~ 1,889 575 75 
$7 558,430 96 
Total wisharsoments for losses A. §- i. and tito, | Garventered B Pelican, yaes ora 2 n 
Net Cash Assets . «++ > «+ eo © + $6,989,856 9,856 74 
INVESTED as FOLLOWS: 
Onsh eee . « « ($120,080 89 
) — is SSS we eit te ne 
Inited Gates Stocks... 7 ye tt tl + 8 RR 
Duefrom Agente... 2 eee ee ee ee ‘* pneen ons v0 
Ad Poearet comet, bat ast yet dno . 8 © @ @ . + 80,000 00 
Deferred Premiums (estimated) Sb ee ele oe lt «eke Se 
Pr wana ee © © © © © © « « 28,188 88 
Gross Asses, Feb.1, 1861. . . . - - + + ‘s $7,337,089 12 
ase WL ABBOED 666. c cece cece cece esecccneeecnseeeees $97 54 
fet Bnorpase §e Ses ietraacs. 1861,—12,691 ; insuring.........+++ $37 307,583 00 


—_ scence erated dee $10.41 80 





This Company offérs the following advantages to persons intending to insure their lives : 


Its Assets are larger than those of any other Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, amounting to over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and art exclusively Cash. 
FaaE tate tnireane mre Assets to the ) cenoant ah stat teqventer Gan tat of 
any ¢ Life [osurance Company in the Uniied 8 
Its of Premtum are lower than those of ea majority of other Life Insurance 
coy et its Dividends have been greater—the result of a very low rate of morta- 
lity among the insured, consequent on a mos} careful and judicious selection « f i 
The Mortality among its Members bas heen tes» then that of 
any other Lifeinenranee ompany io either America or Europe whose ¢ bas 
made known—a result ip the highest —— favourable to en 
The Namber of Lives Insured in this Company greatly exceeds that of any other 
Life Insurance Com, y m the United nance, thus afford — a security above them all— 
the nece sary law of average having more scepe for ope: 
The Assets of the Comp inoy are invested eaelesively oe Bend and Mortgage on Real- 
J LT i w York, worth in each case, the amount loaned, 
bearing (ntereat at r cent, aad Vaited tates tom. The solidity and security 
this dispositioa of the Company’ 's Funds cannot be overrated. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
8, Wieston, Joux M. Srvart, Mriiagp Fircmogs, 
Davio Hoapuer, 
Henxay A. SuyrTas, 








jt H. MoOCurpr, Was V. Brapr, 
anew Peanson, W. E. Dope 

ious H wir, Grores 8. Con, 

muam J. Rosen, cK, Wiuuam 
Wiss H. Porsam, Avexaspes W. Buavronp, 
Jour P Ye.verton, Lrovkeus Eoextos, Wits M. Vanamaze, 

aa Waeecer, Jous 

ae Kpwarps, Hamu 8, We ixeton Guar, : 

jaTeanien Harpe, Samui D. Bascoc, Matanotson M. Fasemas. 


Secretary, Isaac Ansatt. Actuary, Suerazap Homans. 
Medical Bxaminer, Mintvns Post, M. D. 





NOTE. 
ogee bh ee ng te 7 th petocipie, ts ibe strictest sense 
term—the en! us, deducting necessary expenses alone, being equitably divided 
Gagaeauea” 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yors, Jancany ra, 1861. 
HE Soveres, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CRansEa © or tas COMPANY, 
ber, | 


submit lowing Statement of its affairs op the 
Prrmitime renee Maran lay lst January, 1860, to 

Sim py erercece scccesesess ree wetees > sasesee soeeeees. $4,002 725 TT 
Premioms on -dlictes wei marked off ist January, 1860, .. *. 1412700 UL 








Total amount of Marine Premiums, ...................+ 


No Policies have been upon Life Risks; nor upon Fire 
Risks disccwnested with Marine’ Biabe 
pre te an ly 1860, to Slat Deo’r, 1860,.. $4,541,135 59 


The Company have the following Asse's, viz. 
a ne Hew York Gtosk, City, Bank and other 











Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding eer ificates of p progts will be paid to the holders 
ebruary nex 


After reserving Two and a Half Million Dollars of profits, the outstanding 
the Is-ae of 169 wii be be redeemed and paid to the holders there of, or their 

tore representatives. on and after Tuesday the #ifth of Febr: next, from which date 
(a erest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at time of payment, and 


A cividens ec rerer PS SIVE PER OPEP. ai gocieret cn -y earned premiums of the 
year Lyd Decem| ‘or whic! cortisostes will be issued 
Se the Second of April next, a 


The protien of the Company aseertained from Ist of July, i to 
ist of January, Tad, for which Uertificates w 





WM. Oo. * PICK ERSGT TLL, 


note oi a itd, tc Hat January, ‘ai: bas Sy) 
The Certificates previous to 1889, pays eee byoaeh.... Oh as ne 
Net earnings remaining with th Company, on Ist January, 1861.. $4, 97,250 
By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
CHARIS DENNIS, Cae Ba ee eae eeease Jn. 
THOMAS TILKSTON, LEROY M. WILEY, J. ARNRY BURG 
RY Hort DANIKL & MILLER, © ‘ORNELIUS ORINNELL, 





10) ©. 
LEWIS OURTIS, JOSHUA ony, War tre s RHE 
CHARLES Hi RUSSELL, gao. 0 HOBSON D: qd 
u) A A EB A ORGAN 
BEKT ©, GOODHUB, JAMES BKYCR, B_ J. HOWLAND, 
A. HARGOU! WM STURGIS. Jn. NJ 0 


EV Ee GaMe ran, EMS & BookRT, ; WESTRAY, 
ABD b ‘ ROS. B MINTURN’? 
ILLIAM &. DODGE. ™ 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice Prev't, 
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$500,000 EIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD OO. 
(rex48 Drvision.) 
& mor. ge upon one hundred an | six (106) miles of rail road, and its rte- 
mS caienased cark of GL.SENGS, ane neon goven Sandeed ead ciaty eight fA no 
acres jaadle land, are now off-reu to ablic as one of the most desirab’ 
end reliable securities at present in the market . 6 


The Road 
6 the Texas Division of the great trunk line which, within twelve to eighteen months, wil! 
@anest Houston, Gaivesion, and every | * potatia Texas, with New Orleans, and, in 
Ommunicaioe with lines ranning North and already completed, place New York within 
© bours of Houston. 





will be 1878, b: 8 it. Interest ; sem!- 
6, bear 8 per cen! coupons I. 
rhs od Ant May a ‘and Ist November, im the Ony of New York. — 


seal wi orignal for prompt payment a ergeee. 8 Pp coding the completion of the 
y a trast & Su) acres of land, together with town 
y at = tain ay do ed tata grrnens valaed at $400,000. - 
Tospectuses. Rawee charter, trust deeds, land grants, and every taf 


INSURANCE. aa 
EAGLE AND ALBION LIPE INSURANCE CO. 





Instituted in 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
Fifty Years. 
RABIAR, 0.00 ccocveccessccecessoecss weacocseved $25,000,000, 
With a Surplas Fund of $3,250,000. 
INCOME 
OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 
Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,600 to $25,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
; Profits Paid in Cash. 
Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 
R. 8. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 








OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8ST. 
New Yor, Ocroser 31, 1860. 


E FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY I8 PUB- 
Mabed 1 conformity with the requirements of the 10th Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 


Premiums on jired risks on the 4th October, 1859............. +++» $308,943 65 
Fugememe resets during the year to 4th Oct’r, 1660 : 

















- $1,222,074 

57 57 

$767.685 86 
Exp and Reinsurance............sceceeeeeeeeees 81,753 70 849,439 55 
Met ProWts ..00..cecccccccsecsscrcccssscnccsssccccsseceseess $288,157 73 

The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1860, were as follows, viz :-— 

Best Geiate and Bends and Mertanges ecogcenccccececocessecsocccocce $549,500 00 

° eA ad interest on Bonds and Mortgages 
and Rents of Real Estate, Salvages, &c..........-..--0000s 231,018 29 
Cash - iage 16 
772,066 52 
16,682 50 
18,680 00 
$1,761,222 OT 


She Board of Frestece bave thie dag directed that a Dividead of Tnterest to lat November, 
; outstanding Scrip of the Company, payab' 


1860, be declared of SIX PER CENT. on the 
and after that day. 

Also, that a Dividend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers of the 
Company, on r terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the lst January 


the: 
't is further ordered that the SCRIP of the 1855, and SEVENTY PER CENT of the 
year be redeemed IN CASH after the Ist Jan interest thereon to cease 

y lea’ an amount of accumulated > of over ONE ML 





By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
Lane 
MOSES H. GRINNELL, Lou ALEX. M. LA CE, 
SPRAGUE, AeTEey E s TEILSON, JOHN A. ISELIN, 
OLIVER SLATE, Jz. JOUN WHITEH me EDWIN BARTLETT, 
Ww AM H. MACY, WM. H. NEWMA ELIAS PONVERT, 
pas E MILLS, HENRY A. Tore GEORGE G. HOBSON, 
WINT mg GRAY. CH H. MA oi U. A. MURDOCH, 
SAMUEL J FOULKE, Ja. PERCY R. PY 
RIGK a t Post . JACOB R. NEVIU CHARLES ST. KER, 
J H GA Ja, SAMUEL M. FO 
TLER LIVI GSTON, P. STRACHAN, JOSEPH V. ONA A, 
SIMON DE VISSER. EZRA NYR 


A. B. NEILSON, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


JEWELRY, &c. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & co. 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET. 

IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 

Foreign stic M fa 


De 




















ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR SALE BY 
J. H. Bradbury, 

9 MAIDEN LANE, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 





BEST WATCHES 1m THE WORLD. 
Most ble and A Time Keepers. 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Koglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
hand 








GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 
been thoroughly Rested te GB patel Ge Waten Re cancatenand Saiisans ond othere, an 
has been proved to be, LN EVERY PARTICULAR, JUST WHAT WE CLalm ror it—vis 
Pee ee est ot ao pee 


Tt is adapted to all of Beet, sacter Sow, or Ves. Old or New. 
} yyy ty re Mase coat Tux, and is as durabie. 
GUTTA PERCHA RooFina CEMENT 
FOR SALE BY THE BARREL. 
pies to Lease Tux or Meta: Roors, will prevent further corrosion, and 
{hem perfeey water ~y thy 
‘ull descriptive Circulars, terms and prices will be furnished 








oy era JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
510 Broadway, New York. 
MINTON’S : 
ENCAUSTIC TILES 
FOR FLOORS, 
CHIMNEY TOPs, 
es DRAIN PIPES, 
For Sale by 


MILLER & COATES, 
No, 279 Pearl Street, 
New York. 


OFFICE OF? THE eT. -< 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 
HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE Arrarns oF ry courary oe 
lished in conformity with the requirements of Section 12 of the Charter, PUB. 


Outstanding Premiums, January 1, 1960 . + $18, 
Feemtame vessives Hem Jam anuary 1 tol ane 


ee avcaiperannttasucantinagthvacconpainapiseces levewes 815,579 32 
——__. 
Total ameunt of Marine Premiums...... eeccceees $974,182 ag 
Tas ComPANY HAS Is8UED NO PoLiciEs EXCEPT ON CARGO AND FREIGHT FOR Tag Vorsen, 
No Risks have’been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels. 
marked @ a Earned, during the period as above, ) ones 
489 





Premiums 
Less Return Premiums, . 





Earned Premiums $750,315 17 
Paid m yhanae including an Estimate of Claims ascertained, 
but mot yet due, less savings. C0C.,...... 2... .ccceccnceceee $413.)10 58 
Be-l Taxes, and Expenses, ........... 99 023 18 $512,133 7% 





ee 
Net Profits..... $247.681 
"ea cs Company on the 31st of December, 1360, wacnSien, namely : 








S17 2 
251.150,00 
197,623 OL 
Premium Notes, and Bills Recetvable.................sese00s Sie 
Subscription Notes in advance of Premiums .... 135,378 ay 
Scripts of sund: y Mutual Insurance Companies, Re- Mw 
ance, and other Claims due the Company, estimated at 53.858 o7 
Total Assets..,. $1,060,750 72 
——— 
In view of the above resulta, the Board of Trustees have this day resolved 
dend of Totereet of SIX PER CENT. IN CASH on the outstanding Cortihontes of Press™ 
Penraary wea or their legal representatives, on cn and after Tuesday, mages 
ruary o 
The Trust reserving nearly SEVEN HUNDRED THOUS profits, have 
further po wm - the wHors of the ovrstaspine Gear ricates or yy COMPANY, og 


Tus Issue OF 1858, be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represents. 
tives, oe eS. = S Rs February next, from which date all Intereg 
thereon will cease produced ai the tune of the payment, and gaa. 
Also, resolved, that a Dividend of rarrty rer cent. be declared on the net amount 
Earned er Sist, 1860, for which cortigentes sunt 


By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES. 


A. 0. RICHARDS, ©. DDEN A. 8. BARN 

SHEPPARD GANDY, L. P. MORTON, J. E. HANFORD, 

W. M. RICH ARDS, F. W MEYER, THOMAS BAKIN 

G. D GILLESPIE, JOHN B. ARTHUR, ALEX. M. EA 

Cc. NOR, A.W . H. tl. ATHERTON, 

MARTIN BATES, Jr., J KM 8 JOHN «4. HADDE 

FREDERICK B. BET WILLIAM KENT, a ¢ Ai MORE, 

MOSES A HOPPOOK, DAVID P. MOnGAN, P. H. DERVORT, 

SANFORD cos, Jr., ee ee ALFRED. EDWaROe 

° A aD. ILLIAM LEOON 

BULL, JOHN A. BAaTOW. . 


ALFRED EDW4RDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 





CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Three Foarths of the Profits I Divided to Policy Holders. 





a  Comrany WILL BESearres | PAY TO THE DRALERS 75 PER CRNT 
profits, or, whea preferred, make a lideral discount from standard rates. 


No Liabttty to Roouved by te oy 





oe LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 











JOSEPH B. VA LEONARD APPLEBY, BOWERS BR. MoILVAT 
GILBERT L. BEEOKMAN, FREO'EK H. WO! Loort, EDWARD MA00M _ 
WILLIAM K. STRONG, DUDLEY B. PULLER. JOHN ©. HENDERSON, 
CHARLES P. KIRKLAND, DANIRL PARISA, WATSON & CASE, 
GUSTAVOS A.CONOVER, LO IN Soe an, ARIIN BATRS. /n. 
FRANKLIN H DRLANO, Jas LOWRNGR<UAM Ja. HENRY V. BUTLER | 
ANO, . , AHA 2. . 
GEORGE W. HATCH, SAMUEL D. BRADFORD, Ja. 








EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL. 


REMITTANCES 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCUTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE OF PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IX 




















ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
Sasued by 
TA BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
uM. MORGAN & SON 8 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORK, 


Issue Letters of Credit to sreytar available in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, 
AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 


BANKERS, 
Ne. 50 Wall Street, New York, 





(=33 LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
a Page A pn Le De Rorascuip’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, aad 
jap! their correspondents. 





s 
TOBN MUNROE & COQO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.S RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
aND 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York, 
Issvm Crecotarn Lerters or Creprr 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., ee 


ALSO, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bills on Paria, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 


RICHARD BELL, ts for t 
B 
& A OGILVIE, No. TSS i 
FER FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK po p Lounes. AND ON “= 
jonweal and its Branches in ours 


OREDITS lonond Sterling Exchange. and Notes, and ~ pny payable in Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Collected. 


wa Sootie pur eased or 








DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
ANKERS, 

CORNER OF PINE AND ae STREETS, NEW YORK 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ae. 





WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
NH. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 


82 Broadway N.Y., 
ATCH AN Bares £0 Cayivonny OREGON AND THE SANDWICH 
of each month. 


eee. eS ene Se &tb and 
Srebange 00 on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich I en 








o'diers, Attention !—Pain, disease, and exposure, ‘with s hot climate, 
muddy water and bad diet will be unavoidable, but armed with Holloway's 
Fasting and Strengthening Pills you can endare ail these and still retain good 
healt! 


Only 25 cents per Box. 





tad co opp 
©. CONGREVE & 8ON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or BE. WHITEHUUSE, SON & MORRISON, 
No. 38 William atta Merchenvo Sochenge 
BILLS oN LONDON, _ 
MS TO SUIT id , 
oy By 4 SIGHT Pope SERS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
ie WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 6 Wall | Street. 


BROWN ‘BROTHERS & co, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NKW YORK, 
"s* b COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS CREDITS, FOR USE LH THIS COUN. 


SKATES! SKATES! SKATES! 
ADIES’, MISSES’, GENTLEMEN'S. AND BOYS’ SKATES. 
Buglieh, Germea, and American, ai rotates wl A 
Ff. HASKELL’S KESTITUTYU of the W 
. bair to its original coloar, prevents bair » Promotes the gro pio 
erg fandent ent Sw om the head, sick » erysipelas ; 
tt jlosay without oll. [It contain. no oltrate of silver. Price $1 per bottle, or three 


>ttles for Small bottles f nee 9°%2 Ge styes, earache, urna, 
isa Try! Prepared G. Ford. No. ot Br yas © 











ands’ Sarsapariiia, ts alike efficacious te check incipient 
malady, and to counteract actual disease. In cases of scrofula, cutaneous 
eruptions, erysipelas, liver complaiat, and general debility, it will speedily 
purify the blood, remove all unhealthy secretions, and simultaneously produce 
a healthy action of the stomach and bowels, thereby relieving many ——— 
arising from a derangement of the digestive fu cti 
puee aes ee 7 being entirely vegetable, no unpleasant yapeome 


hs hf ea a. Sanps, Draggists, 100 Falton St., New York. 














Youre, & AHERN, 
oNineas. | OFFICE, NO. 16 BEBKMAN STREET" 


A’ 


Sricez@eeoceesgesw 2B 


